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OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 
tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THBIR BXCBLLENCIES 


The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. Mclatyre, D.D., 

Archbishop of Los Angeles 

The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 

past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Boautou Vineyard 








Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 2-4 Barclay St. 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E.M.LohmannCo. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth St. 413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1; Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A.J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset St. 35 Sagamore Ave. 


Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 
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Needlecraft \ESTMENT 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 


without obligauon. 
ee, 





(A) No. ¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
Roman Cope .....s0cs 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil joe, 29.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
Getic Geese  ..cscccss 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 


(D) No. Y5138. Adoring Angel design in (C) No. ¥5274. Brocaded satin 


richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or sign. Furnished in all church 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished colors. Gold metal woven angel 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments design banding. Gold metal cloth 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 


7 . Li . 
Unlined ined Lined Only 


R Ch eer 48.00 $2.75 ‘ 
en gues $48 $ Roman Chasuble ....$ 72.00 
Ge ocavesees 70.50 80.75 R C 107.00 
R Dal ‘ oman Cope ........ é 
CS LEP «+--+ 111.75 123.00 Roman Dalmatics .... 187.00 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 Roman Benediction Veil 43.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 Gothic Chasuble ..... 101.00 
Godiic Game ......00: 77.50 89.00 Gothic Cope ......... 113.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 Gothic Dalmatics ..... 200.00 
(B) No.¥5114. Brocaded satin (E) No. ¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 


Damask, “Eagle and Its Young” design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 


ence of Ills Pellowess). Baodias Pineal and cross embroidered banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
Embroidered emblem to match emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 
in IHS or AXPO design. ® 

Unlined Lined 


Lined Roman Chasuble ...... $48.50 $56.75 


Roman Chasuble..... $65.75 


Roman Cope......... 96.50 — <a sn ae 
Roman Dalmatics.....154.95 Roman Dalmatics ..... 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil..... 41.25 Benediction Veil ...... 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Stole...... 91.75 Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble...... 91.50 Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
Gothic Cope.........106.00 Gothic Cope ......... 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics..... 171.00 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 


The Kowte of. HANSEN [i D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO, FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. —" Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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(A) Ne. B11 Burttonless’ Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to insure ease 
in donning or removing. 


(B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
that will not pull off. 


(C) No. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 


for sashes, capes 


and other accessor- 


ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin Po 


Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. 


plin Poplin All Wool  *Correct 
12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 


*Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on GK Black Only Length of 
No. 


6 Yrs. 36 in. S 5.00 $ 5.00 S 5.50 $ 11.50 18 in, 
7 Ye. 38 in. 5.50 5.50 6.00 ri.7> 18 in 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 12.75 18 in 
9 Yrs. #2 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 13.25 20 in 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 00 7.50 13.75 20 in 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 14.50 20 in 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 15.50 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 16.00 22 in. 
l4 Yrs. 52 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 17.00 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.25 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.00 10.00 10.50 18.25 24 in, 
17 Yrs. 58 in. 10.50 10.50 11.00 18.50 24 in, 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.25 11.25 11.75 19.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 11.75 11.75 12.25 19.75 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 


Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B100 Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. . $8.50 
(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy 
Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- 
ing in all church colors, made extra 
full. Specity color banding desired 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
DE) ice owas wine datadieaw wee $5.25 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 
listed, except Nos. B32, BIO0O0O and 
(H) No. B71 Alcar Boy Surplice. 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. 
Rt ei Sree Geet $4.00 
No. B 70 Same as No. B71 but with- 
out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
ee Ss eee $3.00 


(1) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- 
ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 


|» Ape ° # 


(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
extra full. 


Sizes Sizes 
22 in. ...$3.75 28 in. ...$5.50 
24 in. ... 4.25 30 im... 6 
26 im. ... 32 in. ... 7.00 
34 in. ... 8.00 


be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


No. B60 Same as No. BGI but with- 
out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3.00 


No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $3.75 


(J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 
plice. Embroidered floral design. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
ME Gach i so ewies oNewes Gewu $6.50 
(K) No. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
_f ¥ 2 So a $3.50 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
I, a avutai a) deca ah oie interne $4.50 


No. 632 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 


HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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inches including front drop. 

(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, eye- 
let Cross design, per yard..... 4.00 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard....... $ 4.50 
(C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight _ linen, 
Cross design, per yard........ $5.10 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. 
design, per yatd............ $ 4.30 
(E) No. F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 


weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 


og REP ee $ 3.60 
No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched without 
Me, DOF VON xs ccescc wavs $3.10 
No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium 


weight linen, without lace or hem- 
stitching, per yard.......... $ 3.00 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 


(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with I.H.S. design...... $ 22.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
aide Beatle ai il pita ohitea Caan $ 23.50 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 


linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and _ insertion 
icoateact med Raa re eat $ 19.50 
No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace 
St BOMOM. ORI. ..06.4660060« $ 16.50 
No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match 


Dib ktnkhcheéacenevbeedees $ 13.50 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
MONON GIR. os oa kaseeces $ 17.00 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
Te ee Te re $ 13.50 


(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape de- 
sign at bottom. ...........- $ 30.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
$ 41.00 


weight 


see eee eee ee eee eee ee eens 


No. 501 Alb. Plain light 
ern rae 


le Kouse o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


i + , 7 o 
Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard E 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 
Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


(1) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered band- 
ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 
Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
Please state color desired. ...$ 21.00 
No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
pa Seare cts 6 atanasete aula oaccetatctcataiietiers $ 16.50 


No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 
ered non-wrinkling sheer celanese. 
Ideal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 
No. F 850 Surplice. Plain 
wrinkling sheer celanese..... $ 7.75 
(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 


quality lace, embroidered with 1I.H.S. 


and Cross design.......... $ 29.50 
No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 


non- 


Light weight linen top..... $ 25.75 
(L) F 1 F2* F3** 
re $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal....... 1.20 E29 6£.75 
Purificator.... 85 95 1.20 
rere 1.30 1.50 1.70 
Finger Towel. . 85 95 1.20 
Stole Collar... 40 AS .65 


F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd...... $ L.27 

Y 8** Medium weight, yd.... 1.69 
"4%*%* Heavy weight, yd..... 2.35 





Handkerchief wt., yd... 2.25 
For light weight Albs and Surplices 

*%* For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
Priest Albs and Surplices 
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D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
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11 SIZES -- READY MADE CASSOCKS -- $25.0( 


For the Clergy and Seminarian—Lightweight, no Lining 
The Cassock illustrated on this page is a ready-made Cassock and has been 
produced after considerable research. It is designed to meet the requirements 
of the average figure, made in sizes only as specified on this page. We do not 
make any alterations. As an extra Cassock it is highly recommended for general 
utility purposes. 

This Cassock is sold subject to your approval with the privilege of being re- 
turned within five days. 

BLACK WOOL AND NYLON—a good wearing medium lightweight, dressy 
material, suitable for summer and general wear. 

COLLAR HEIGHT: 114” with 1” wide opening. 

SLIT on each side of Cassock for easy access to trouser pocket. 

STYLE: Roman Button Front. 


BLACK BUTTONS: Hand sewn. 11 SIZES 
COAT BUTTON HOLES TO CHOOSE FROM $9 500 





HEM: Two inches at bottom. 
STANDARD size cuffs on sleeves. PRICE EACH 















































Down Back Chest Collar Length 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Sleeve 
No. 4B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5640 56 in. 40 in. 151/, in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5644 56 in. 44 in. 161/, in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5840 58 in. 40 in. 15), in. 321/ in. 
No. 4B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 321, in. 
No. 4B5844 58 in. 44 in. -161/ in. --321/, in. 
No. 4B6040 __ 60 in, 40 in. 151/, in. 33 in. 
No. 4B6042 «GO in. 42 in. 16 in. 33 in. 
No. 4B6044 60 in. 44 in. 161 in. 33 in. 
No. 4B6244 62 in. 44 in 17 in. 34 in. 





READY MADE CASSOCK 





AMERICA'S FINEST CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED CASSOCKS 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 


There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements is more comfortable and 
better fitting. Usually, however, such cassocks are very costly. Because we maintain our own tailoring depart- 
ment, we have been able to effect economies that have brought prices to the level of ordinary cassocks without 
sacrificing quality. Before purchasing your next cassock, write us for samples of fabrics, so that you can see for 


yourself that Hansen Custom Hand-Tailored Cassocks are superlative values. 


wrinkle resisting, rich appearing light Basketweave. Tailors 


No. A725 NYLON AND WOOL. A No. A969 Light Weight 100% Wool 
i i an_ ideal 
weight material of equal parts of cassock for Spring and Summer wear. 
Nylon and Wool. Will give good wear. For light weight comfort, we recom- 
An exceptional value. mend this all wool Basketweave. 


Roman Back 
Cassock 





Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 
$59.50 

Sash to Match $8.50 





OUR SPECIAL 
No. A990 All Wool Worsted. Cus- 
tom hand-tailored of a wrinkle re- 
sisting all wool material that gives 
long wear yet retains its neat ap- 
pearance. Suitable for year-around 
wear. An exceptional value. 

Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


Sash to Match $8.50 











No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta. This 
deluxe importation from Switzerland 
is the elite of cassock fabrics. Recom- 
mended for those desiring a garment 
unsurpassed in ultra richness. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 
$97.50 
Sash to Match $12.00 


he house o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 
$69.50 
Sash to Match $8.50 


No. A986 Tropic Weave. This light 
weight all wool fabric is especially 
recommended for those who prefer a 
lighter garment. It will give complete 
satisfaction. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$74.50 
Sash to Match $9.00 


No. A951 Pure Silk. One of the finer 
grade pure silk fabrics that tailors 
into a beautiful lightweight cassock. 
An exceptional garment for summer 
and traveling. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$87.50 
Sash to Match $11.00 





Semi-Jesuit Front 
Cassock 


D. B..HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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SERVICE [IS NO HERITAGE 


ervice is the highroad of success. Allen Silk Mills subscribes to that 
principle wholeheartedly. Service to the church first—that is the Allen 
privilege. Service to its customers second—that is the Allen policy. 


very ecclesiastical dealer should be humbly grateful for the privilege of 

serving God through the Church: should realize his responsibility in 

being allowed to produce or supply those things which pertain to Divine 
Service. Allen Silk Mills is proud to have a part n this dignified task. 


Rion from the beginning, Allen Silk Mills has striven to provide only 

the best in design, material and workmanship. Nothing can be too 
good for the worship of God. While reasonable profit is necessary for the 
sound functioning of any business, it must not be the primary end in view. 
The greater honor and glory of God should be our primary ambition. 


ariety, coupled with beauty and simplicity, has always been our objec- 
tive. This has been achieved because strict attention has been paid to 
the Liturgy which combines all three. 


CK 

[revitably, the effort to achieve perfection will produce the desired re- 
UKS sults, provided that the greater glory of God is the motivating power. 

ontinuance of the policy: “Only the best for the Church’’ will assure us 

le and , . 
depart. that those things meant for the House of God will be as perfect as 
without human hands can make them. , 
see for 


xcept we realize the foregoing, we shall have failed in the great privilege 
that is ours. 


“Buy American” Cf 
ALLEN SILK MILLS 


A more Mtg 





ALTLiLA 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


£68 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
ee ee Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 





IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 





VESTMENT FABRICS « DRAPERY FABRICS « BANDINGS « EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 


in your community, write us at once. 
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Your assurance of top-quality products 
, ample resources ... 





is backed by our. . 
long years of research . . . use of the 
finest ingredients, and the fact that we 
have one of the most modern plants in 


the country. 


A. GROSS CANDLE 60., INC. 


LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Oremus Sanctuary Lamps and Lights 

Votive Lights 

Beeswax Mass Candles 

Stearic Acid Candles 

Devotional Candles 

Paschal and Triple Candles 

Wrought Iron Devotional Shrines and Stands 





\ 


rin 
“\ Siace 1837 
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CHURCH 
FURNISHINGS 


... designed and 
executed for 

beauty and devotion 
to fit your budget. 


CUjintecichs 


custom made 


e Church Furnishings 
e Lighting 

e Stained Glass 

e Marble 

e Decorations 

e Pews and Accessories 


3700 EUCLID AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Your inquiries no matter how small 


or large. are cordially solicited 


Riscmer ageeatenn If OeTvice 
the Church 
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Contrasting marbles are 
TEY-Ye MT LTEMeliiclamelite. 
reredos making a rich 
setting for an antique 
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For Comfort and Economy... 


the /oomey 
Cleric - Cassock 


OF RAYON GABARDINE 
“Looks Just like Henrietta” 









Semi-Jesuit 
including 
cincture 


No. 350 JCG 


$3,350 






Roman 
No. 340 CCG 


$29,50 







Enjoy these features of a fine 





tailored cassock at economy prices! 








V perfect fitting collar V brush braid bottom edging 


V capacious pockets — 


side and breast VY modified Roman styling 
V regular cassock buttons V adjustable cincture 


V lined to waist and in sleeves (semi-Jesuit model) 


Cleric-Cassocks are also available in 


FAILLE CREPE (Roman) 39.50 (Semi-Jesuit) 44.50 
TROPICAL WORSTED (Roman) 55.00 (Semi-Jesuit) 61.50 





BACK LENGTH | CHEST 2 SU 38 | CHEST 40 | CHEST 42| CHEST 44 | CHEST 46 | CHEST 48 











BASE OF COLLAR COLLAR COLLAR COLLAR nage | Bee COLLAR COLLAR 
All models and materials can SS it 14 | 14% | = ib} 1S | 15% 5 + "a - 7 7% | 17"2 ! 18 
be had in the following sizes: | —@ {| | | | | eI i | 

ono om ase = ae me aw 

— ae a oe, as NS SY a 
































BUY THEM FROM YOUR FAVORITE RELIGIOUS GOODS 
SUPPLIER ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES OR CANADA 











ae J. TOOMEY CO. Worcester 8, Mass. 
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HoMILIES ON THE LITURGY OF THE SUNDAYS AND FEASTS 


By John P. Sullivan, O.P., St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio 


Fourth Sunday after Easter........ 634 
The Saving Sign 
What significance must be found in the 
morbid curiosity of so many regarding 
suicides? A brief review of the finding of 
the true cross recalls to mind St. Paul's 
magnificent praise of the Cross, and serves 
fo point out to the faithful both the fact 
and the meaning of the Cross in daily living. 


Page 
one lo wonder about the preparedness im 
courage on the part of the faithful at the 
prospect of personal suffering for Christ. 


Pititeegst Sueler... soc 6scaads 640 


Inner Strength 
Pentecost. celebrates the coming of — the 
Holy Ghost, Who took possession of the 
hearts of the uncertain and fearful Apostles. 
The feast celebrates the renewed courage 


and the strengthened wisdom by which the 
Apostle s fearlessly and in bloodshed 
launched the spreading of the Gospel. The 
day recalls to the faithful the significance 
and the graces of the sacrament of Con- 
firmation for daily living in the Cross, and 
for continuance of the apostolate of the 
Church. 


Fifth Sunday after Easter........ 636 
The Short Way Home 
By his fallen nature man is lazy. Despite 
the thrilling divine promise of eternal union 
with God as a reward for living in Christ, 
man still asks for the easy way home. The 
way is prayer and the Holy Name. It is 
the short way and, because Christ urged it, 
it is the sure way. Because many have fol- Trinity Sunday..........cccccee 643 
lowed this way without deviation, many Eternal Riches 
are Saints of the Holy Roman Catholic The 
Chureh. sonable. Sufficient proof of this is thal 
Sunday within the Octave of the God, who is Infinite Wisdom and Love, 
Ascension... 2... 5600 eee eee 638 could not require acceptance of the un- 
The Seed of the Church reasonable. The acceptance of the mys- 
The Acts of the Martyrs no longer stir the teries which God has revealed is our mark 
souls of all, and recurrent news accounts of of love in allowing God to take us by the 
present-day persecutions are read calmly. hand through the unseen and into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 
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mystery of the Trinity is not unrea- 


On analysis, this human phenomenon leads 
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...and yet they cost no more! 


CATHEDRAL ENVELOPE (CO. 


INCORPORATED 
H. W. Hilliard, Pres. 


318 FRANKLIN ST. BUFFALO 2. N. Y. 
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your best buy in bells? 





| “Carillonic 





























25 Average 25 Small 
Bello” Cast Bells u Cast Bells 
WEIGHT 200 Pounds 73,000 Pounds 2,000 Pounds 
LOW BELL—G | LOW BELL—G LOW BELL— 
below Middle C below Middle C F 2nd Octave 
above Middle C 
SCALE HIGH BELL— HIGH BELL—G HIGH BELL— 
G 2nd Octave 2nd Octave F 4th Octave 
above Middle C above Middle C above Middle C 
Adequate Adequate Inadequate 
RANGE Acoustic Range Acoustic Range Acoustic Range 
Requires | Requires Li : 
INSTALLATION ig eae Massive Tower 4 Requires Tower 
Under Approximately Approximately 
cost $2,000. $117,000. $5,000. 


bas 


The comparison above shows 
carillons A and B offer 25 bells 
of comparable musical quality, 
above and below Middle C. 
Carillon B is priced many thou- 
sands of dollars above “‘Carillonic 
Bells’’ because adequate cast bell 
carillons must include low-bells 
weighing thousands of pounds 
each. 

Cast carillons of the C-type 
have 25 bells, but note that their 
musical scale is all above Middle 


Carillonic 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC., 11248A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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C (high bells mean small bells). 
Prove this for yourself. Play the 
melody of a familiar hymn on 
your piano using the keyboard 
ranges shown on the chart above. 
You’ll understand why it takes 
“Carillonic Bells’ or heavy cast 
bells to produce balanced bell 
music. 


You’ll decide your best buy is 
*‘Carillonic Bells’’ for fine carillon 
music at lowest cost. For more 
information write— 


Bells 





“‘Carillonic Bells’’ is a trademark for products of Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
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Little Lamps and the Light 
of Christ 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


I, THE entire liturgical cycle no 
ceremony is more picturesque than that 
of the ‘Lumen Christi.” 
down the main aisle of the darkened 
chureh on Holy Saturday morning, the 
deacon pauses three times; thrice he 
genuflects and thrice he lights a candle 
in the triple candlestick and sings out 
the “Lumen Christi.” As he raises his 
tone each time, we sense the Church's 
admiration of the light shed abroad by 
the Resurrection. Through the Exultet 
and Preface runs the same mood of joy- 
ful praise, until finally from the flame 
of the Paschal candle other lights are 
lighted and suddenly the whole chureh 
becomes ablaze. 

It was dark, very dark, in the ancient 
world. We need only glance through the 
Epistles of St. Paul to realize the error. 
and the evils flowing from error, which 
clouded humanity in those days. The 
great Apostle refers constantly to dark- 
ness and the “works of darkness.’ His 
pagan contemporaries were greatly con- 
fused in their thinking about the great 
problems of human destiny. St. Paul 
was fearful that his new converts would 
flirt with the terrible evils which they 
had escaped, and so we find him ad- 
dressing them: “Let no one lead you 
astray with empty words; for because 
of these things the wrath of God comes 
upon the children of disobedience. . 


As he passes 


For you were once darkness, but now 
you are light in the Lord” (Eph. v, 
6-7). St. Paul was thus continuing 
the use of a symbol employed by Christ 
Himself: “I am the light of the world. 
He who follows me does not walk in 
the darkness, but will have the light of 
life” (John viii, 12-13). 


CONFUSION OF PAGAN THINKERS 


In his various writings, St. Augustine 
gives us a clear, personalized concept of 
the muddle-headedness of the thinkers 
of the ancient world. He had good 
reason to know them because he had 
taught in their academies, had enter- 
tained their philosophy. 
had argued and wrangled and’ bickered 
with them and had been just as con- 
fused as any of them. Asa philosopher, 
he also had floundered in the swirling 
pools of intellectual speculation. The 
Book of the Acts tells us that the Athe- 
nians used to spend their leisure time 
“telling or listening to something new”: 
so, too, in Carthage and Rome and 
Milan there was always a willing ear 
for some new notion or some new twist 
to the teaching of Plato or Aristotle or 
Zeno or Democritus. 

Etienne Gilson, in his Foreword to St. 
Augustine’s “City of God,” says that 
there were 288 different sects of moral- 
ity among the Greeks. 


systems of 


One teacher 
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would say that the soul was immortal, 
and another would deny it. Epicurean- 
ism denied Divine Providence, and cer- 
tain forms of Stoicism held to it. Antis- 
thenes placed the sovereign good in 
virtue, and Aristippus placed it in 
pleasure. So it went all along the line. 
In Augustine’s idea, the devil, as the 
father of 
pleasure in the City of the devil. 

We may have some idea, therefore, of 
the feeling with which a convert would 
listen to the singing of the “Lumen 
Christi.” It brought back memories of 
the days when he was confused and be- 
wildered; but it also stressed the con- 
trast of his mental serenity and certi- 
tude, now that he had accepted the 
teaching of the Church. Some of the 
‘arly Fathers referred to the sacrament 
of Baptism as “illumination,” and such 
it was for the enlightened Christian. 
His pathway was clear; his belief was 
firm and sure and peaceful; all the 
little jig-saw pieces in his life arranged 
themselves in order. No longer was 
there befuddlement in listening to wild 
guesses and suppositions and perplex- 
ing dialectics. He lost nothing by be- 
coming a convert except his errors: the 
truths, what few there were, he retained. 
In the light of faith, his life made sense, 
for he realized that he believed in God, 
the Father Almighty, Creator of 
Heaven and Earth, Who made man to 
His image and likeness, and Who 
watches over him with a provident eye 
and enlightens him as to the way to 


confusion, enjoyed unique 


heaven. 


PRIDE OF INTELLECT 

CHIEF AMONG VICES 

What about our own days? It there 
no darkness in our world? Has the 
phenomenon of mass edueation illumi- 
nated the whole world, so that men gen- 
erally are certain of the great issues of 


life, death and immortality? Ours is 
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the aspirin age, the phenobarbital age, 
precisely because men are confused and 
bewildered as seldom before in history. 
In the Preface on Holy Saturday the 
deacon sings: “This is the night in 
which now throughout the world those 
who believe in Christ are separated 
from the vices of the age and the thick 
darkness of sin, and are restored to 
grace and joined to holiness.” Chief 
among the vices of our age is, perhaps, 
pride of intellect. So many of our 
contemporaries insist that thinking 
must be free and absolutely independ- 
ent. Since man, it is urged, is the meas- 
ure of all things, man’s private reason 
is adequate to the task of discovering 
the secrets of life and death and human 
conduct. These moderns refuse to ac- 
cept religious authority. Even in reli- 
gion, the individual is able “to go it 
alone.” 

Some of the foremost thinkers of our 
time claim that submission to religious 
authority, even to the authority of 
Christianity, is bondage and tyranny. 
Religious authority is darkness, in their 
opinion, and personal freedom is light. 
Now, how do they arrive at such a con- 
clusion? The answer is that they prize 
freedom over all things, even above 
truth itself. 

Do I exaggerate when I say that they 
value freedom of the mind even above 
truth? Let me quote from a letter pub- 
lished in the “New Leader” (Jan. 5, 
1953). The correspondent intended it 
as praise of the noted Professor Sidney 
Hook for his free spirit in demanding 
that every individual make his own 
decisions about the great facts of hu- 
man existence. He tells how one day 
in class at New York University, Pro- 
fessor Hook explained the Thomistie 
proofs for the existence of God. The 
next day he gave an equally convineing 
refutation of the same proofs. 

One of the students eried out: “Then 
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what is the truth? Will you tell us?” 
Professor Hook replied, “I will not tell 
you: I cannot tell you: you have to 
For if you would 
believe what I tell you merely because 
I am telling you, or because I happen to 
be eloquent, then you will believe just 
as easily what someone more eloquent 
than I will tell you later on. But then 
you will be missing what is more im- 
portant than all knowledge, and that is 
the freedom to understand and to make 
You will be miss- 


decide for yourself. 


your own decisions. 
ing your goal as a human being.” 


WHAT IS FREEDOM? 


We Catholics believe that Truth is 
the light and that Christ, the Truth, is 
the Light of the World. But here we 
find well-educated men, brilliant men, 
like Sidney Hook, holding aloft the 
torch of freedom as the goal of human 
endeavor. But freedom is diabolie un- 
less it is joined to a sense of responsi- 
bility for finding out the truth. It has 
been the great tragedy of human history 
that freedom has more often led to error 
than to truth. There is no reason why 
it should lead to truth, unless there is 
a realization of responsibility to find 
the truth. So it was in Athens in St. 
Paul’s time; so it was in the Carthage 
of St. Augustine; so it will be forever. 

Liston Pope, Dean of the Divinity 
School at Yale, wrote an article in the 
“Saturday Review of Literature” (Sept. 
6, 1952) entitled: “Does Faith Impair 
Freedom?” He admits that there have 
been religious men in the past who 
trifled with the rights of men to reli- 
vious freedom, and that perhaps it was 
excesses, such as the Inquisition and 
Puritanism, which caused publie opinion 
to react so violently against any kind of 
authority. As a result, we find that 
today even the more competent thinkers 
are quite eonvineed that freedom of 
thought means not only freedom from 


constraint but also freedom from re- 
sponsibility. In polities, this stress on 
freedom has led to excessive national- 
isin; in economics, to laissez-faire liber- 
alism; in religion, to sectarianism. 

Liston Pope expresses his main theme 
succinctly when he says: ‘Freedom 
carries no compass of its own: the di- 
rection of the free spirit is necessarily 
determined by the object or objects of 
its loyalty.” In paraphrase, I might 
say that freedom carries no light of its 
own. If not enlightened by the Light 
of Christ, the best intellectual enter- 
prises are doomed to the shortcomings 
of human intelligence. 


THOMAS MANN’S OPINION 


Let me cite a few examples of the 
incompetence of the human mind to 
fathom the great mysteries of life and 
death under its own unaided powers. 
Thomas Mann, the novelist, recently 
stated that he believes that life had a 
beginning, and so it will have an end; 
indeed, its very transitoriness imparts 
value, dignity and charm to life. “Deep 
down, I believe—and deem such belief 
natural to every human soul—that in 
the universe prime significance must be 
attributed to this earth of ours. Deep 
down, I believe that creation of the uni- 
verse out of nothingness, and that life 
out of inorganic state ultimately aimed 
I believe that 
man is meant as a great experiment 
whose possible failure by man’s own 
guilt would be paramount to the fail- 
ure of creation itself.” Immediately 
we ask: Why does death lend a charm 
to life, if it means the end?) Why should 





at the creation of man. 


man behave for the sake of an experi- 
ment? 

Again, to give a good example of the 
confusions and disagreements among 
modern thinkers, I might cite a book re- 
view whieh appeared in the “Saturday 
Review of Literature” (Feb. 7, 1953). 
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Edmund W. Sinnott wrote a book en- 
titled “Two Roads to Truth,” in which 
he attempted to reconcile religion and 
science. Sinnott is Dean of the Yale 
Graduate School and a leading botanist 
and geneticist. In his published volume 
he claimed that science should recog- 
nize in religious experience a valid au- 
thority beyond the scope of science. 
He maintained that religion can offer 
no logical proof and that it needs none, 
since the realities which it symbolizes 
eannot be proved, even though they 
certainly exist. 

Now it so happened that another sei- 
entist, Homer W. Smith, author of 
“Man and His Gods” and professor of 
Medicine at New York University, re- 
viewed this book of Sinnott’s. He 
violently objected to its main thesis, 
that there is a _ difference between 
matter and spirit. Smith held that the 
soul is essentially the same as matter 
and that psychical processes, being only 
higher modes of matter, were merely 
biochemical functions. Then, too, Sin- 
nott had written that “materialism” 
repudiates the great tradition of democ- 
racy which looks upon men as created 
by God. He asserted also that Com- 
munism is the full fruition of material- 
ism, in that it ignores man’s spiritual 
yearnings, his faith in God, and turns 
him into a machine. Smith, on the con- 
trary, announced that he ran no risk 
of dogmatism in asserting that these 
latter statements of Sinnott were philo- 
sophically untrue. Just how he dis- 
proved Sinnott on these points was un- 
clear to me, but he was crystal clear in 
stating that he saw nothing amiss in 
considering man as a complex, material 
system. “What’s wrong with that?” 
asks Smith, and he quotes in his favor 
G. G. Simpson: “The most highly en- 
dowed organization of matter that has 
yet appeared on earth—and we cer- 
tainly have no reason to believe that 


$00 


there is any higher in the universe.” 


HUMAN MIND 
LIMITED IN POWERS 


Our verdict must be that the human 
mind, even though it be free of all pres- 
sures, is yet limited in its powers and 
certainly incapable of attaining to most 
of the truths God has revealed to us, 
if it tries to attain them.without the 
grace of faith. As St. Augustine says: 
“In order that the human mind, haunted 
by the desire for knowledge, might not 
lapse into the misery of error because of 
its weakness, there is necessary a divine 
teaching authority which it can in 
security obey; there is also necessary 
the grace of God that we may fully 
obey” (“City of God,” xix, 14). 

Each one of us can be resigned to the 
small light of intelligence given to us: 
ach one of us can be grateful for the 
incomparable vision that is ours by 
grace. We can have a proper apprecia- 
tion of the man of science, truly a gen- 
ius in his own sphere, arriving at valid 
solution of age-old scientific problems. 
But when he attempts to penetrate the 
veil of mystery, or when the philosopher 
tries to enlighten us on the invisible 
world, we must say with St. Paul: 
“What has become of the wise men, the 
scribes, the philosophers of this age we 
live in? Must we not say that God has 
turned our wordly wisdom to folly” 
(I Cor., i, 20). 

I remember a camping trip I took 
some years ago. My companions and 
I were travelling in a small rowboat. 
It happened that darkness descended 
quickly one evening as we were rowing 
and we were forced to stop overnight 
at an island. In the darkness we used 
our little flashlights as best we could 
to improvise a camp for the night. 
We had no notion of what the rest of 
the island might be like. That night 
we slept not too soundly. In the morn- 
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ing the sunlight came flooding in upon 
us, revealing every inch of a beautiful 
green paradise set like a jewel in the 
mountain lake. 

That to me was like a parable: The 
thinker, with his little flashlight of 
human intelligence, as against the be- 
liever who accepts the grace of faith 
and who sees the hidden secrets of 
human destiny lighted up by the bright 


sunlight of Revelation! St. Paul told 
King Agrippa that at midday on his 
way to Damascus, he had suddenly 
seen “a light from heaven brighter 
than the sunshine round about me and 
my companions.” Would that the glory 
of the Lord would shine round more of 
our best minds to keep them from 
stumbling in the dark, and bring them 
into the “Lumen Christi.” 
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Religious Subjectivism 


By WILFRED WILHELM, O.F.M.Cap. 


\ HAT Is tragically wrong with 


the modern conception of religion may 
be described as an “elephantiasis of the 
Ego,” a thickening, an enlargement of 


the Self. Philosophically, it is subjec- 
tivism. “Conscious or not,” says Allers, 
“the attitude of subjectivism has got 
hold of the modern mind; and it sup- 
plies the soil in which grow many of the 
difficulties people experience.” 

Subjectivism propounds the idea that 
the individual is the yardstick of truth; 
hence all religions are to be tolerated 
because they are matters of opinion. 
There is no objective, revealed religion, 
but merely sentiment and personal 
taste. Each individual has the right 
to make religion say just what strikes 
his faney. One may compare the mod- 
ern attitude toward religion to the 
old Ptolemaic theory of the universe. 
Just as the earth was looked upon as 
the center of the universe and every- 
thing thought to revolve about it, so in 
the modern theory of religion every- 
thing revolves about man, the subject. 
In the Copernican system all bodies ro- 
tate around the sun; similarly, all crea- 
tion centers about God. Objective 
reality demands a theocentrie universe ; 
modern man has made it anthropocen- 
tric. 

To-day men want to model religion 
after their own pattern. The Sixteenth 
Century wanted a new Chureh, the 
Eighteenth wanted a new Christ, the 
Nineteenth wanted a new God, and the 
Twentieth century asks for a new reli- 
gion. 


' Self-Improvement. By Rudolf  Allers 
(Benziger Bros., New York City. 1939. p. 137). 
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A cursory examination of contempo- 
rary thought will serve to indicate this 
attitude toward religious truth. One 
watered-down idea of religion is given 
by the Rev. Hewlett Johnson, the “Red 
Dean” of Canterbury. “Where there 
is friendship,” he remarked, “there is 
religion.’”* Indeed many moderns, as 
Bishop Sheen has pointed out, have re- 
duced religion to precisely nothing else 
than a mere attitude of friendliness 
toward the universe. 


POPULAR SUBJECTIVE 
DISPOSITIONS 


There are a number of popular sub- 
jective dispositions underlying the pres- 
ent religious outlook. The indifferent- 
ist proudly declares that it does not 
make any difference to him whether a 
man belongs to this or that religion, 
or to any religion for that matter. Who 
is the center of this ideology? Man. 
The liberal-minded profess that in the 
field of religion man is free to choose 
what he likes. Who is the criterion of 
truth? Man. Those with a pragmatic 
turn of mind claim that it makes no 
difference what a man believes so long 
as he is suecessful in his enterprises. 
The positivists affirm that religion is a 
matter of opinion, religious experience 
or feeling. The pseudo-democrat in re- 
ligion shouts, “We want religious de- 
mocracy. Anybody who speaks of a true 
religion and calls the other religions 
false destroys democracy and _ rebels 
against the majority of freedom-loving 


Saturday Evening Post, vol. 222. no. 43 
(Apr. 22, 1950), p. 20. 
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people!’* Despite the names attached 
to these modes of thought, all converge 
on the central point that God and ob- 
jective reality have nothing to do with 
religion. It depends solely on man, his 
desires, his experiences. 

Feeling, or religious experience, forms 
the basis of many popular ideas on re- 
ligion. Men have taken Pascal's 
phrase, “The heart has its reasons of 
which the head is not aware,” and ap- 
plied it to metaphysics and _ religion. 
They abstract history from religion and 
need no other Christ than the one they 
find in their own inner selves. Religion 
with the modern man is nothing but an 
affective experience. “It is a throb in 
his breast, a lump in his throat, a twinge 
of his conscience, a hunger of his spirit, 
but a vacuum in his head,” is the way 
Clare Boothe Luce summed it up. Man 
approaches the temple of religion in 
practically the same way as he would 
an art gallery; he looks for purely sub- 
jective and personal benefits. Accord- 
ingly, proponents are not agreed on the 
precise nature of this experience, 
whether it is an intuition, a sensation, 
a feeling, or an instinct. This much is 
certain: it is non-intellectual; it is af- 
fective; it is subjective. 


RELIGION AS DEFINED 
BY WILLIAM JAMES 


Professor William 
strongly influenced the popular mind in 
its non-intellectual approach to reli- 
gion, defined it thus: “Religion is the 
feelings, acts and experiences of in- 


James, who so 


dividual men in their solitude, so far as 
they apprehend themselves to stand in 
relation to whatever they may consider 
the divine.” As a result, Professor 


’Valerius Jasinski. “The Menace of Con- 
fusion in Religion.” The Homiletic and Pas- 
toral Review, vol. 51, no. 5 (Feb. 1951). p. 418. 

4*God and Intelligence in’ Modern Philos- 
ophy. By Fulton Sheen (Longmans, Green, 
New York City. 1925, p. 282). 


James accounted for divergent religious 
opinions on the ground of subjective 
opinion without any objective reference. 
Men pursued one religion rather than 
another because of their environment, 
spiritual heritage, and affective inclina- 
tions. There was no possibility of ob- 
jective truth in the matter. As far as 
Professor James was concerned, if any- 
body wanted Mass and holy water, he 
would be content to let him have it. 
But he could see no reason why he him- 
self should even investigate their values 
for himself. 

Perhaps the most concrete example 
of religious subjectivism is Protestant- 
ism. Protestantism is, by its nature, 
subjectivism applied to Christianity. 
It makes the individual the supreme 
arbiter in explaining the teachings of 
scripture. Rejecting the clear tenets of 
tradition, Protestantism relies upon 
subjective preferences. Thus, it divides 
the seamless robe of Christ, and ter- 
minates in countless sects. 

But the weed of religious subjectivism 
in the popular mind has roots sunk deep 
in the soil of subjectivism in philosophy. 
The modern Theory of Values, Modern- 
ism, Humanism, and modern Psyehia- 
try are tinged with religious subjectiv- 
ism. It is difficult to group the various 
theories of religion proffered to-day. 
However, it does seem that they are 
agreed in considering values, and values 
alone, as the essence of religion. 

According to scholastic metaphysics 
every being is a “bonum in se.” As the 
mind fastens on various objects and 
presents them to the will they become a 
“bonum conveniens,” a suitable good. 
Hence, every regardless — of 
whether or not it falls within the sub- 
ject’s apprehension, has an_ intrinsic 
value all its own. Not so with the 


being, 


moderns. There is no “bonum in se.” 
There is no “hbonum” at all without 
reference to the subject who confers 
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goodness or value upon the object. For 
the scholastic an apple has intrinsic 
value despite the fact that I do not 
see the apple and at present am not 
hungry for one. For the modern, that 
apple has value only if it can satisfy 
a need of the subject; and the subject 
creates the value by turning upon the 
object and desiring it for some end. 
Applied to religion this means that re- 
ligion has no value, no objective worth, 
unless the individual subject fixes upon 
religious truths and bestows value on 
them by applying them. 


WRONG EMPHASIS ON VALUE 

Even for those who do bring God 
into their system of values the center 
of value lies in the experient subject 
and the way it reacts to the object. 
Duties to God, our neighbor and one- 
self, prayer, homage, all these, they ar- 
gue, are valueless unless the agent con- 
fers value upon them. We do not dis- 
cover value, we create it. Noone is a 
more staunch defender of man as the 
ultimate norm of value than Bertrand 
Russell. “It is we who create value,” 
he writes, “and our desires which con- 
fer value. In this realm we are kings.’” 

Hence, if God has value for us, or 
not, He exists for us, or not. It is, 
therefore, the value of our thinking 
that determines God’s existence. One 
central error of this theory is the pro- 
miscuous use of the words “value,” 
“valuing,” and valuable.” Another 
mistake lies in the failure to make the 
distinction between “good” and _ suit- 
able.” Indeed “suitable,” “valuable,” 
and “valuing” do bear a definite rela- 
tion to an experient subject. But 
“sood” and “value,” as such, no not.® 
®>Contemporary Philosophy and Thomistic 
Principles. By Rudolph Bandas (Bruce, 
Milwaukee, 1932, p. 240). 

*Philosophy of Value. By Leo R. Ward 


CS.C. (Macmillan, New York City, 1930, p. 
146). 
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Modernism, so vigorously scored by 
Pope Pius X, is covered with the fungus 
of religious subjectivism. Beside the 
negative, agnostic side of Modernism, 
there is the positive side called ‘vital 
immanence.” With natural theology 
destroyed, the road to revelation closed, 
and external revelation denied, it is 
vain to search for the explanation of 
religion outside of man himself. For 
the Modernist the essence of dogma 
consists in its correspondence with and 
‘apacity to fulfill a momentary need 
of religious feeling.« He assumes that 
Christianity is of human origin, and 
that faith is but a religious experience 
having no connection with objective 
reality. It is purely optional, a merely 
human and ever-varying side issue. 

Since, according to Modernists, the 
intellect cannot attain to suprasensibles, 
free intellectual assent to objective, 
supramundane realities must be aban- 
doned. Faith must have a new founda- 
tion. “This new foundation is feeling, 
man’s feeling for God, his inner aspira- 
tion for perfection. There is no such 
thing as revelation in the sense of direct 
communication of supernatural truths 
from God to man. Rather, it is man’s 
feeling for God that is the source of 
revelation.’ 


HUMANISM AS WORSHIP OF MAN 


Akin to Modernism is a form of 
Humanism, nothing but a_ collective 
subjectivism, which makes Man the be- 
all and end-all of reality. This Human- 
ism plucks God from His place and 
divinizes man by installing him instead. 
“By religion,” says J. H. Dietrich, “T 
mean the knowledge of man and our 


duties toward him. That is humanism.” 


7A. Vermeersch, “Modernism,” in Catholic 
Encyclopedia, vol. 10, p. 417. 

* Nature, Knowledge and God. By Brother 
Benignus, F.S.C. (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1947. 
pp. 430-440). 
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Or as another writer puts it, ‘“Human- 
ism is the localization of the divine im- 
manence in humanity.’’ Hence Hu- 
manism is the worship of man. 

With the advent of Sigmund Freud 
into the field of psychology, men have 
become over-conscious of their uncon- 
scious. Specifically, in Freudian psy- 
choanalysis, religious subjectivism finds 
another outlet. In faet, “Psychoana- 
lytic mentality has become a slave of 
subjectivism to such a degree as to be- 
come utterly incapable of seeing objec- 
tive reality.” To many modern psy- 
chiatrists, religion consists of desire, 
emotions and ideas instigating and ac- 
companying practices, rites, and cere- 
monies. The reason for the existence of 
religion is not the objective truth of its 
conception, but its biological value, for 
it is nothing more than a projection of 
the Ego or a sublimated sex urge. Con- 
sequently the psychology of the sub- 
conscious as expounded by many to-day 
seeks to prove that religion arises from 
man’s emotions, imagination, or some 
affective state. Here, reflected in the 
popular and philosophic mind, is man’s 
tendency to force God and religion to 
circumscribe his own egoistie orbit. 

The seed of subjectivism lay in the 
apple Eve snatched from the tree of 
“the knowledge of good and evil.” 
Fundamentally subjectivism can be re- 
duced to the disorientation of our in- 
tellect and will consequent upon original 
sin. It is inordinate self-love, a subtle 
ego-centrism. Man is, therefore, 
naturally predisposed to religious sub- 
jectivism. This propensity for sub- 
iectivism found its wav into philosophy. 
The pre-Socratic Sophists, Protagoras 
and Gorgias, (Fourth Centurv B.C..,) 
because of the inadequacies in cosmo- 


® Bandas, op. cit., p. 310. 

©The Successful Error. By Rudolf Allers 
(Sheed and Ward, New York City, 1940, p. 
110). 


logical theories, concluded that either 
the problems were unsolvable, or the 
mind of each man was the measure of 
things and hence truth was relative. 


LUTHER AND KANT 


Historically and philosophically Mar- 
tin Luther and Emmanuel Kant ad- 
vanced the reign of subjectivism. Yet 
how different was the quiet sage of 
Koenigsberg from the tempestuous 
professor of Wittenberg. Kant spun his 
critiques from his head; Luther con- 
structed his theology and philosophy 
to correspond with his actions. In the 
person of Luther and his teaching we 
are witness to the advent of the Self 
in religion. Luther may be considered 
a prototype of the modern religious 
subjectivist for, “What first impresses 
us in Luther’s character is ego-centrism; 
something much subtler, much deeper, 
and much more serious than egoism; a 
metaphysical egoism. Luther’s self be- 
comes practically the center of gravity 
of everything, especially in the spiritual 
order. The Reformation un- 
bridled the human self in the spiritual 
and religious order, . .. .”1 

The disorientation of practical living 
from objective values strangely ante- 
dated the same breach in the specula- 
tive order which arrived with Kant. 
For most moderns, Kant cut the props 
from reality by basing objectivity on 
subjectivity and closed the metaphysi- 
cal entrance to the knowledge of God. 
Kant supplied the dialectic needed to 
bolster Protestantism born two cen- 
turies before. Formerly men gazed 
outward and upward in search of truth; 
then their eves lowered to look “on a 
purely horizontal, human plane; to-day, 
largely due to Kant, the eyes of men 
are turned within to seek truth in one’s 
own Ego. 


"Three Reformers. Bv Jacques Maritain 
(Scribner’s New York. 1936, p. 14). 
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For the modern pragmatic mind the 
fact that religious subjectivism is not 
working, not fulfilling its purpose, not 
making people really happy, should be 
condemnation enough. Subjective prin- 
ciples, conscious or 
not solving anything for the thoughtful 
man, but merely aggravating his un- 
rest, and increasing his hunger for sub- 


unconscious, are 


stantial religious nourishment. 

A self-centered religion is just as 
ridiculous and unscientific as an egoistice 
mathematies or a self-centered astron- 
omy. No biologist sits down before an 
amoeba under his microscope and says, 
“This is my idea of life.” He lets the 
objective facts of life impose themselves 
on his mind and determine his views. 
And he does not feel that his individual 
freedom is infringed upon. No sound 
geologist concocts his own theory of the 
strata of the earth. He goes in search 
of objective facts about rocks, strata, 
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outside his mind, examines them, and 
allows these facts to mould his ideas. 
The scientific approach to religion is 
the same. It starts with God's idea of 
religion, not with my idea.’ 

To-day great numbers of men are 
turning to books on religion, philosophy, 
and psychology, in search of funda- 
mental truths which will guarantee a 
sense of security and certainty. If we 
saw the city streets filled with doctors, 
nurses, and ambulances rushing about, 
we could justly conclude that people 
were not very healthy. If we see the 
modern man always grasping for some- 
thing new, some new diversion, some- 
thing to take his mind off himself and 
his eternal destiny, we can conclude 
that he is not happy. Indeed he is 
digging for the treasure of happiness in 
the empty field of Self. 


2 Lift Up Your Heart. By Fulton Sheen 
(MeGraw-Hill New York, 1950, pp. 164-165). 





Priestly Work: Confessions 


By URBAN WAGNER, O.F.M.Conv., J.C.D. 


a YOUNG assistant priest did 


( 
not consider himself angry, even thougl 
his face was flushed and his voiee was 
raised about two tones higher than 
usual. If you had asked him, he would 
have answered that perhaps he was a 
little bit exeited. Then he would have 
carefully explained that this might have 
been expected, since he felt very 
strongly about the subject under pres- 


i 


ent discussion. 

In the group were several older con- 
freres and one elderly layman. The 
priests were listening tolerantly, and the 
layman gravely, as the assistant told 
of the troubles he was having in parish 
life. “I like to work,” he exclaimed, 
“and I want to work. I was ordained 
to work for Christ and souls.” Then he 
added plaintively: “But no one ever 
tells me what I should do. I don’t know 
what I ean do. And to top it off, every 
time I suggest starting a new project, 
the only answer I ever get is, ‘That is 
impossible.’ ” 

“Tf I only answer the door,” he con- 
tinued vehemently, “I have to give to 
the pastor and to the housekeeper a 
blow-by-blow  deseription of what 
happened.” I’m not doing a bit of 
good in the parish; so I may as well get 
out.” 

One or two of the other priests 
nodded, not so much in agreement, but 
in sympathy with a condition which 
they knew existed. The silence how- 
ever, was broken by the layman clear- 
ing his throat and saying, “Father!” 

The young priest looked despondent 
as the lavman went on. 


“It isn’t my place to try to judge 
whether you're right or wrong, but I do 
know that you are not so completely de- 
pendent upon the pastor as you think. 
You have complete control of one spe- 
cial phase of aetivity in which no one 
may interfere and in which you can do 
a tremendous amount of good. There 
no one may or will say anything about 
the kind of work you do except God, 
Himself.” 

“Not in that parish,” the priest re- 
plied, nodding in the direction of the 
parish at which he was_ stationed. 
“There just is no such thing there.” 

“Oh yes, there is.” replied the lay- 
man. “You have confessionals there, 
don’t you? People open their souls to 
vou more in the confessional than they 
do in the front office. In the confes- 
sional you can heal their wounds and 
bind up their sores, while in the office all 
vou ean do is give advice. In this Saec- 
rament you have a chance to give. di- 
rected and specifie teaching while else- 
where you must usually be general and 
non-directive. So don’t ever say that 
you ean’t do anything at your parish. 
You ean! In the confessional you can 
admonish, advise, correct, reprove and 
inspire, and God will love you for it. 
And, incidentally,” he added with a 
smile, “so will the people.” 


EVERY PRIEST CAN BE 

A GOOD CONFESSOR 

When this incident was told by a 
priest, who had been present at that 
meeting, he concluded with a dictum of 
an elderly seminary professor. This 
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professor had declared that not every 
priest had the voice or the talent to be 
an eloquent preacher; not everyone had 
the ability to be a capable administra- 
tor or pastor of a parish; but every 
priest, by reason of his ordination, had 
the necessary grace and training to be a 
good confessor, if he would only apply 
himself to the task. 

If this is true, why is it that the laity 
(and the priests) complain so often 
about the confessors before whom they 
must present themselves? Surely any 
priest who goes into the confessional 
has only one purpose, namely, to bring 
souls closer to God. And his “Ego te 
absolvo” actually does make friends for 
God. 

Is that all the confessional is for? At 
the time of confession there is complete 
confidence between priest and penitent. 
The confessor should use this time to 
reéstablish or strengthen the penitent’s 
resolve to be good. He should dispose 
the penitent to receive all the grace of 
the sacrament. The confessor must al- 
ways keep in mind that he is dispensing 
a sacrament, and not just performing 
another chore, such as counting the Sun- 
day-morning collection. 

There surely is not a priest in the 
world who does not hold in awe and 
reverence the tremendous power of for- 
giving sins which he possesses. To 
make righteous a soul who, but a short 
moment ago was a sinner and a slave of 
sin, is more wonderful than the power 
to create heaven and earth. St. Augus- 
tine explains this. The creation of a 
world is something which belongs to the 
natural order of things. To forgive sins 
belongs to the supernatural order and 
is, therefore, vastly superior. 

When the priest goes into the confes- 
sional, therefore, he should and must 
have but one idea in mind: to do God’s 
work as well as is humanly possible. 
As confessor the priest forgives sins as 
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(iod’s official representative, and since 
he is acting in God’s name, he should try 
tu act as Christ, Himself, would act. 

This is the ideal which all priests 
should strive to attain. Not to try to 
attain this ideal is equivalent to think- 
ing that Christ is asking too much of 
His human representatives. A priest 
might just as well say that he is too 
preoccupied with other matters or that 
he does not feel equal to face what he 
knows is expected of him in such an im- 
portant matter. 

PLEA AGAINST 

MECHANICAL CONFESSORS 

The purpose of this article is not to 
find fault with anyone, nor is it to try 
to reform the priest who does not think 
about wanting to be a good confessor. 
The sole purpose is to encourage the 
priest who is severely tempted to follow 
the path of least resistance to resist 
such a temptation, even though he may 
see others who have become mechanical 
confessors. 

Consider, for example, the priest who 
dislikes hearing confessions so much 
that he expresses the hope that there 
will not be many penitents coming to 
his box on any given day. He does 
everything he can to realize that hope. 
In some churches, for example, the cus- 
tom exists for the confessor to turn on 
a light outside the confessional to indi- 
cate to the faithful that a priest is avail- 
able. In other localities the priest is 
expected to turn on the light within the 
confessional whenever he is free. This 
method is certainly fair, and can be a 
distinct service to the shy penitent who 
might otherwise wait for a long time be- 
fore peering in to see whether the con- 
fessional is occupied or not. Again our 
priest may sit, huddled in semi-dark- 
ness, reading his breviary, letting the 
penitents wander over to another con- 
fessor rather than go to the trouble of 
hearing the confessions, himself. 
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A priest, who follows such a pro- 
cedure even a few times, soon comes to 
realize that the penitents feel that they 
are unwelcome annoyances. Such an 
impression soon spreads, and before 
long the people will begin to stay away 
from that confessional in droves. Of 
course, that is what this priest set out 
to do, namely, to free himself from what 
he ealls “the burden” of hearing con- 
fessions. What reproach the Good 
Shepherd must have for a shepherd who 
will not care for the sheep that come 
seeking him! 


THE MATTER OF 

FREQUENT CONFESSIONS 

There is also the priest who has not 
vet absorbed the idea that his parish- 
ioners must be given an opportunity to 
confess often. This priest may often 
wonder aloud why the number of com- 
miunions remains static in his parish. 
And what confrere will chide him for 
not hearing confessions more than once 
a week? The priest who can run in to 
sée a fellow priest at any hour of the 
day or night must not forget that this 
privilege is denied the laity. The daily 
coemmunicant, too, occasionally 
have a seruple and desire to approach 
a priest before receiving Our Lord in 
Holy Communion. If this opportunity 
is not given, he must wait until the fol- 
lowing Saturday before he can go to 
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eonfession and become properly dis- 
posed again to continue the practice of 
daily Communion. 

Whenever this matter of hearing con- 
fessions is being discussed by a group of 
priests, one or the other may say that 
he has alwavs set aside a time for hear- 
ing confessions every dav. The fact 
that confessions are heard before Mass 
may even be announced from the pulpit 
on Sundavs, although for some reason, 
the fact that confessions are heard dur- 
ing the week is usually kept a deejp, 


dark secret. Yes, confessions are sup- 
posed to be heard every morning. Too 
often, however, the confessor does not 
appear on time, or he does not come 
regularly enough for the people to be 
able to depend on him. Again, the con- 
fessor may be in and out of the confes- 
sional so fast, that the prospective peni- 
tent must be a sprinter to get inside the 
box in time. 


SPIRITUAL COUNSEL 
OFTEN IMPORTANT 


Then, too, who has not met or at least 
heard of the confessor whose time is 
much too valuable to waste on non- 
essentials. The penitent, he says, comes 
to confession for only one thing, that is 
to receive absolution. So he suggests 
that absolution be given them, and be 
done with it! 

This priest will never give advice to 
the penitent. One such gentleman even 
argued that since Christ told the repent- 
ant sinner to go and sin no more, a 
confessor not only may but should limit 
his advice to those same few precious 
words of Our Lord. 

What a perversion of the meaning of 
the Seriptures this is! Everyone musi 
be sorry for his sins before he can be 
The penitent has sinned and 
needs to be instructed on how he can 
avoid sinning in the future. What bet- 
ter occasion does a priest have than at 
the time of confession to remind _ his 
penitent to make frequent use of the 
sacraments which will help him avoid 
the oceasions of sin. The pure should 
be strengthened in their resolve to stay 
close to God, and they should be helped 
to see how false are the blandishments 
and the allurements and the glitter and 
the seductions of the world, the flesh 
and the devil. The proud man must be 
taught the humilitv of the Cross. The 
oppressed must he taught the pride 
that comes from friendship with God. 


absolved. 
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Every sinner should be helped and en- 
couraged to continue along the way of 
penance, for at no other time is a man 
so susceptible to suggestion and advice. 
The doors of his soul have been thrown 
open. Goodness and evil alike are ex- 
posed to the glance of God's minister. 
The word of the priest can cauterize a 
festering, iniquitous sore; it can be 
balm to the feverish mind of a man who 
is Valiantly resisting sin; it can be a 
sure anchor to the man who is in doubt. 
It ean be a ladder upon whieh a soul 


ean climb toward God. 
CAUTION AGAINST IRRITABILITY 


Every confessor knows these truths. 
They have been thoroughly explained 
to him from the very first days of his 
seminary training. How, then, can a 
priest dare to stop a penitent in the 
midst of the recital of his sins and say 
to him. “Don’t bother me with venial 
sins! There are too many people wait- 
ing to go to confession. Tell your 
mortal sins and be done with it.” This 
was actually said to a man who had 
been trying for years to avoid the 
slightest, deliberate venial sin. The 
penitent was confused more than angry 
or shocked when he recounted, “Father, 
he actually beeame angry when I told 
him that I didn’t have any mortal sins 
to confess.” 

Beeause a confessor may act as if 
every sin which is confessed is a de- 
liberate offense against himself, he may 
rant and rave at the penitent. Some 
penitents feel that they have been in- 
sulted by the language used by a confes- 
sor. We deplore the bad taste of certain 
representatives in Congress who make 
use of their Congressional immunity to 
castigate their enemies. How far worse 
it is when a priest makes the same mis- 
take, and the administering of a sacra- 
ment becomes the pretext for venting his 
spleen upon some unfortunate sinner! 
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IXven if the priest were certain that 
the penitent was not sincere in his pur- 
pose of amendment, he would have no 
valid excuse for acting in such a way. 
When the actually so 
ashamed and sorry for his sins that he 


penitent is 


becomes nervous and excited, conse- 
quently making stupid blunders whicli 
he ordinarily would not make, the anger 
displayed by the priest becomes even 
more serious. To make matters worse, 
to have a priest who is supposed to be 
the gentle shepherd, the seeker after 
lost souls, condemn the penitent unmer- 
cifully, instead of encouraging and ad- 
Vising him, is something almost too 
much for the normal penitent to bear. 

What priest would put up with such 
foolishness in his own confessor? How 
often would an ordinary priest go to 
such a confessor? Once would be once 
too often! This, too, is the feeling of 
the laity. It is tragic that in certain lo- 
“ations only one confessor is available, 
so that, if he is choleric, there is little 
the penitent can do except to make the 
best of a bad situation. 


THE CLOCK-WATCHING 

CONFESSOR 

Then there are confessors who seem 
to think that confessional time should 
be shorter than actual time. If the an- 
nounecement is made that confessions 
will be heard from seven-thirty until 
nine, a priest of this type wants to lock 
the chureh at ten minutes before nine. 
The nearer approaches the hour of 
departure, the more irritable and impa- 
tient he becomes. At nine o’clock sharp 
he wants to leave the box. If he must 
remain bevond the specified time, he 
may sav very nasty things to the peni- 
tent. It makes ro difference to him 
that there was a line of penitents before 
the confessional from the first moment 
he entered the box, and that the penitent 
had no chance to confess earlier. Tt is 
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time to leave, and he wants to go home. 

If this priest gets out of the confes- 
sional before the other confessor, he be- 
comes a light-switech-snapper or a door- 
watcher to see that no late-comer has 
au chance to sneak into the ehurch. His 
conscience often will not let him refuse 
to hear that late confession, but he al- 
Ways Manages to say something un- 
pleasant to spoil the goodness of his act. 
When the penitent has a legitimate ex- 
euse for being late, he feels foolish, be- 
exnuse he did not have sense enough to 
ask before he allowed himself to become 
angry or upset. 

Every priest knows, of course, that 
some priests just flatly refuse to admit 
Such a priest will look 
at his watch, announce in a matter of 
fact voice that it is past time, and 
simply walk away. He does this under 
the pretext of “training his parishion- 
ers.” And woe to the assistant or sup- 
ply priest who acts contrary to his 
wishes (if he is a pastor), and hears that 
He will live in misery and 
silence for a week because of his inter- 
ference with the “training” program. 

After talking with a priest of this eali- 
bre, one receives the impression that 
the faithful are fit only to be led like 
dumb eattle. The more whip and 
tongue put into a suggestion or com- 


a late-comer. 


confession. 


mand, the better the chances are of se- 
curing a well-rounded, well-organized 
parish, evidently synonymous, in his 
mind, with a parish which causes the 
priest no possible trouble or care. 


PENITENTS OFTEN LACK TRAINING 


Certainly every priest has had the 
temptation to become impatient because 
of a confession slopnily made. Some- 
times he will try to justifv his aet and 
say that he had a perfect right to be- 
come angry. If the penitent had had 
the intensive training in moral theology 
which the confessor has had, then, per- 


haps, he could be permitted the luxury 
of peevishness. But since many of the 
penitents have had only an elementary 
school education, the wonder is not that 
confessions are made so badly, but that 
they are made so well. 

But even if the confessor excuses his 
peevishness because the penitent was 
unprepared, how can he account for the 
fact that he continually finds fault with 
A Sister 
ix usually so well-instructed, and has 
such an exalted regard for anything 
sacramental, that the confessor may be 
morally certain that she has made a 
thorough examination of her conscience 
before coming into the confessional, and 
that she will confess correctly according 
to species and number. 

Some priests seem to forget that Sis- 


the Sisters’ way of confessing. 


ters are human, and, so, do commit sin. 
Many ordinary confessors of Sisters 
will for the slightest reason refuse to go 
to the convent to hear the confessions. 
Then, if the Sisters complain to higher 
authority, the Sisters are called unrea- 
sonable. It seems that they just cannot 
win. 

When Sisters make their annual re- 
treat, the retreat master always urges 
them to strive for perfection. Certainly 
every priest agrees that such is a good 
thing. But when the Sisters try to use 
the means to attain perfection which 
are suggested by all ascetical writers, 
namely, a true and contrite confession 
of voluntary faults and venial sins, they 
are often cut short and told to confess 
all such things in a general way without 
specifically naming each fault. 

Again, when a Sister asks to go to 
confession outside of the regular time, 
the priest often becomes indignant and 
complains to his confreres that the Sis- 
ters are trying to take advantage of his 
good nature again. 

Perhaps he is partly right at that. 
The Sister does want to take advantage, 
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not of him, but of the divine power of 
forgiving sins that has been entrusted 
to the priest. 


WHO IS A GOOD CONFESSOR? 


Who, then, is a good confessor? He 
certainly must be a priest who is willing 
to take a few moments to try to dis- 
cover a method which will be most effee- 
tive for a particular penitent, and to 
give the instruction that is most needed 
by an individual. The good confessor 
will be the priest who has a great love 
for souls and a tremendous desire to 
bring souls back to Christ. This priest 
will use every possible means to bring 
even the most ungrateful and disre- 
spectful soul to a true love and service 
of God. 

A priest cannot be a successful con- 
fessor unless he has a deep and abiding 
knowledge and belief in the truths of 
theology, both moral and dogmatic, as 
well as ascetical. This knowledge is re- 
quired because the confessor must make 
instant and unwavering decisions. The 
belief and respect is needed to help the 
priest keep constantly before his mind 
that he is God’s representative, and that 
he must give an accounting of every 
moment which he spends counterfeiting 
(;od’s mercy. 

Only the patient man will be able to 
cope with the crises that develop in the 
confessional, such as the penitent who 
forgets his sins and must spend precious 
seconds searching his memory; or the 
penitent who has a distracting, mum- 
bling way of telling his sins; or the ill- 
instructed and the penitents of poor 
intelligence, who find it a real chore to 
approach the tribunal of merey. The 
priest who is not patient can turn this 
tribunal of mercy into a tribunal of hor- 
ror, which will bring real fear into the 
eyes and hearts of certain penitents, 
and perhaps drive them away from the 
sacraments forever. 
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Finally, of course, God's confessor 
will be humble. Even as he sits in 
judgment he is conscious that he is a 
sinner himself. He knows that he must, 
in turn, take his place before another 
priest and become, for that moment, a 
supplicant for God’s mercy. Perhaps 
this is the most important trial of all, 
humility, because in it is virtually con- 
tained all the other requirements that 
the priest must have. 


WORDS OF POPE PIUS XI 


Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on the 
Catholic priesthood tells us that the 
power to forgive sins is such a tremen- 
dous power, and a power that is so pe- 
culiar to God, that even human pride 
could not make the mind conceive that 
it could be given to man. 

The Pontiff continues: “And, when 
we see it exercised by a mere man, there 
is reason to ask ourselves, not indeed 
with pharisaical seandal, but with fer- 
vent surprise at such dignity: ‘Who is 
this man, who even forgives sins?’ 
(Luke, vii. 49). But it is so: the God- 
man who possessed the ‘Power on earth 
to forgive sins’ (Luke, v. 24) willed to 
hand it on to His priests, to relieve, in 
His divine generosity and merey, the 
need of moral purification which is 
rooted in the human heart.” 

“What a comfort to the guilty, when, 
stung with remorse and repenting of his 
sins, he hears the word of the priest who 
says to him in God’s name: ‘I absolve 
thee from thy sins!’ These words fall, 
it is true, from the lins of one who, in 
his turn, must needs beg the same ab- 
solution from another priest. This does 
not debase the merciful gift, but makes 
it, rather, appear greater, since beyond 
the weak creature is seen more clearly 
the hand of God. . As an illustri- 
ous layman (A. Manzoni) has written: 
o when a priest, groanine in spirit 
at his own unworthiness and at the 
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loftiness of his office, places his conse- 
erated hands upon our heads; when, 
humiliated at finding himself the dis- 
penser of the Blood of the Covenant, he 
is amazed each time he pronounces the 
words that give life; when, as a sinner, 


he has absolved a sinner, we, who rise 


from our knees before him, feel that we 
have done nothing debasing. . . . We 
have been at the feet of a man who rep- 
resented Jesus Christ we have 
been there to receive the dignity of free 
men and of sons of God.’ ” 

Such is the joy of the confessor! 
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Chapters from the Gospel 


of St. 


John 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


II. The Prehistory of Jesus Christ 


A, About the last deeade of the 


first century, St. John was the sole 
survivor of the glorious company whom 
our Lord had gathered round His person 
and personally trained for the stu- 
pendous task that was to be theirs. It 
stands to reason that the old man was 
the object of the veneration and affec- 
tion of the whole Church, for was not 
he the last link with the Saviour and 
the only living witness of the tremen- 
dous events which the now rising gen- 
eration knew only by hearsay? How 
lonely the old man must have felt with 
all his former associates gone! James, 
his own brother, had early sealed his 
loyalty to Jesus Christ with his blood. 
James, the Lord’s kinsman, had been 
thrown down from the same pinnacle 
of the temple from which the Tempter 
had suggested that the Master cast him- 
self, since God’s angels would see to it 
that He came to no harm. As for 
Peter, he had been crucified at Rome 
even as Jesus had foretold; and all the 
other Apostles had come to a violent 
end for Christ’s sake. For some years 
John’s loneliness had been cheered by 
the presence under his roof of the 
Mother of his divine Friend, for that 
incomparable Lady, who had nursed 
the Infant Jesus, was willing to delay 
her reunion with her Son in glory, to 
the end that she might tend the Infant 
Church, that mystieal Christ which also 
needed a mother’s care. 
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What would we not give for some 
information about those silent years! 
However, our inspired books make not 
the slightest concession to curiosity, not 
even the most holy curiosity. Yet it 
takes but little imagination to realize 
that, during those years of wonderful 
intimacy with the Queen of Saints, the 
holy Apostle must have acquired so 
much information about the earlier 
period of Our Lord’s life; while daily 
conversation with her, who is the Seat 
of Wisdom, cannot but have given him 
wonderful insight into the divine mys- 
teries. No wonder that the Fourth 
Gospel has been described as a the- 
ology, and its author as John the Di- 
vine. The authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel has actually been contested on 
the ground that its contents are so sub- 
lime, that they cannot have sprung from 
the mind of a Galilean fisherman. It 
stands to reason that St. John learned 
much from our Lady; for what would 
be the most habitual subject of conver- 
sation between two such people except 
He Who was for ever present in their 
minds, and the words of divine wisdom 
which had fallen from His lips. There 
could be no ‘small talk” in a household 
like that of Mary and John. 


RESIDENCE IN EPHESUS 


That St. John journeyed to Ephesus 
and resided there for a considerable 
period is not 


subject to reasonable 


CHAPTERS FROM THE GOSPEL OF 


ST. JOHN 





doubt. It has been well said that ‘‘un- 
less the whole history of the century 
which followed upon the destruction of 
Jerusalem is to be 
chimerical and untrustworthy, we must 


abandoned as 


continue to believe the almost uni- 
versally accepted statement that St. 
John spent the last portion of his life 
in Asia Minor, and chiefly at Ephesus.” 
St. Irenaeus, a disciple of St. Polyearp, 
who had been a disciple of St. John, 
tells us how well he remembered his 
master’s recounting his close intercourse 
with John and with the rest of those 
who had seen the Lord (Kuseb. Hist. 
Kecl. V, xx. 4, 5). 

The Jews of our own days are known 
for the ease with which they transfer 
their residence at the call of business 
or some other interest. Their ancestors 
of long ago displayed this tendency. 
The present-day Palestinian, whether 
Jew or Arab, loves to be on the move 
whenever a pause in the strife permits 
of travel. In the apostolic era travel 
was easy and relatively rapid, since the 
civilized world was covered with a net- 
work of admirable roads, well-policed, 
too, so that travel was not only swift, 
but safe. So there is no cause for 
wonder, if we find a Galilean Jew now 
at Samaria, now in Rome, on an [Ionian 
island or in the metropolis of the Roman 
province of Asia. Travel brought the 
one-time Galilean fisherman in touch 
with Greek civilization and the wisdom 
of the ancient non-Jewish world, so that 
his use of such a term as Logos is a 
very feeble weapon in the armory of 
those who deny the authenticity of the 
Fourth Gospel, on the plea that so subtle 
2 notion would have been utterly be- 
vond his knowledge. 

The opening chapters of the Apoe- 
alypse Apostle 
paramount position in Asia Minor. He 


show the holding a 


writes to the “angels” of the seven 
churches in virtue of a charge of Christ 


in glory, but the whole tone of those 
inspired communications suggests that 
he who transmitted them wielded wide 
authority in his own right. This would, 
by itself, alone, secure respect for his 
blame, as for his praise. When, as St. 
Jerome informs us, St. John, revelatione 
saturatus, began to dictate his gospel, 
after fast and prayer by the whole 
church of Ephesus, the work of the 
Synoptists was already widely known. 
There was, therefore, no need for him 
to go over the ground already covered 
by them. As a matter of fact, St. John’s 
purpose differed from theirs. Toward 
the end of that first century of our era, 
heresy was already beginning to raise 
its head. Man is, indeed, a strange 
being. There are things he refuses to 
believe, not because they are hard to 
assent to, but because they seem to him 
That God should 
have walked the earth in human form, 
and, above all, that His sojourn among 
men should have ended in catastrophe, 
appeared to some incredible and, indeed, 
unworthy of the majesty of God. 


too good to be true. 


THE EVANGELIST’S MAIN PURPOSE 


But the refutation of Cerinthus was 
not the Evangelist’s main purpose. 
What his aim was he tells us very 
clearly, when he writes: “There are 
many other signs Jesus did in the pres- 
ence of His disciples which are not 
written in this book, but these are 
written that you may believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and that, 
believing, you may have life in His 
name” (John, xx. 30, 31). 

Two of the three historians of the 
Son of God open their story with an 
account of His human origin. Not so 
St. John! With accents not paralleled 
in any literature, not even in the twice- 
inspired literature of the Bible, St. John 
raises us above the eategories of time 
and space. The first eighteen verses of 
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the Fourth Gospel are not just a preface 
to what follows; on the contrary, they 
constitute the leitmotif of the entire 
work, every chapter of which is but the 
development and the substantiation of 
the magnificent claims made for the 
Logos. ‘In the beginning was the Word 
(Logos), and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.” With this 
tremendous statement St. John directs 
his gaze into the unbearable splendors 
of God’s personal life, as lived by Him 
eternally, regardless and utterly inde- 
pendent of any relation to the world 
outside. St. John’s In principio recalls 
the first words of the Bible, but the 
significance is not the same, though 
there is assonance. In Genesis the 
words point to the first instant of the 
world’s existence, which was also the 
first instant of time. In the gospel they 
point to a timeless, changeless fullness 
of being and life such as constitute the 
nature and essence of Him whose name 
is “IT am” (Exod., iii. 14). 

God’s personal life is not the lone 
existence of one solitary Person; rather 
is it, to speak humanly, as we needs 
must of divine things, a social life of 
three Persons, equal in majesty and 
glory, yet communicating and receiving 
one and the same divine essence; for 
the Father is not the Son, and, though 
the Word is uttered by the Father, and 
the Holy Ghost is jointly breathed by 
the Father and the Son, there is neither 
priority nor inferiority in these mysteri- 
ous processions. This mutual relation- 
ship is wonderfully hinted at in the 
opening verse of St. John’s Gospel, but 
the full force of the wording is lost both 
in the Latin and in the English render- 
ings of the original Greek. 


THE GODHEAD OF THE WORD 


“In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was ‘toward’ God, (xpés), and 
the Word was God.” English idiom is 
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unable to render the enormous force 
of the chiasmus of the Greek, but the 
Latin version preserves it in et Deus 
erat Verbum. This inversion of sub- 
ject and predicate stresses in admirable 
fashion the idea of the godhead of the 
Word. It has been suggested that St. 
John elected to designate the second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity by so 
striking a name, with an eye to the 
Greek philosophers, his purpose being 
to throw out a hint that what he was 
about to relate was the very thing for 
which they had been groping. But the 
Fourth Gospel does not bear out the 
suggestion. It is much more likely, as 
Pére Lagrange thinks, that the Evan- 
gelist chose the term just because it 
expresses most perfectly the personal 
distinction and mutual relation between 
the Father and the Son. The Offspring, 
the Son, of a pure Intelligence is His 
Thovght, the Word by which He utters 
His self-knowledge. And since every- 
thing in God is God, that Word is in the 
Father though distinct from Him, in 
every respect like unto Him, precisely 
because it is His utterance and the 
faithful image and expression of Him- 
self. 

St. Augustine’s commentary on this 
verse is interesting: “I dare say, my 
Brethren, that it may well be that even 
John, himself, did not fully understand 
what he wrote, and that he only spoke 
as best he could; for he spoke of God, 
while he was but a man; a man inspired 
by God, yet only a man. As inspired 
he said something, otherwise he could 
not have said anything at all, but be- 
-ause he was a man, even though in- 
spired, he did not express the full 
reality, but only as much as a man can 
say.” 

Since the Logos is the living, sub- 
stantial Thought of the Father, it fol- 
lows that in Him and by Him the 
Father knows both Himself and all the 
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countless ways in which the inexhaust- 
ible richness of the divine nature may 
be represented—faintly, distantly, yet 
not unreally—by the vast universe of 
angels and men and the seemingly un- 
limited material universe—all those 
mysterious galaxies of mighty centres 
of light and energy that fill the immensi- 
ties of stellar space—which His creative 
power and the urge of infinite love and 
goodness called into existence. 











ALL CREATURES PROCEED 
FROM GOD 


If men would but realize this tre- 
mendous fact, the thought of it would 
inspire them with a sense of awe and 
profound reverence for all creatures, 
for they reflect God’s eternal beauty, 
and there clings to them a fragrance 
of another world, for they have their 
origin from God, through and in the 
Logos. “Al! creatures,” says St. Hilary, 
“proceed from  God’s _ blessedness 
through Jesus Christ,” or, as our gospel 
has it, “not any one thing but was made 
through the Word.” 

The Word was Life, but a Life that 
is also a Light that enlightens every 
man that is born into this world. This 
is the Vulgate’s rendering of a text that 
may also mean that the Light enlightens 
every man by its own coming into the 
world. Both interpretations are, of 
course, perfectly justifiable. What 
would be wrong would be to imagine, 
with the poet, that we come into the 
world 

. trailing clouds of glory as we 
come from God, who is our home; 

Heaven lies about us in our in- 

fancy! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to 

close 

Upon the growing boy... 

(Wordsworth, 
Intimations of Immortality). 


” 


These splendid things were true when, 
in the golden dawn of his first day, man 


came from the hand of his Maker, per- 
fect in mind, soul and body, and all 
lighted with the radiance of sanctifying 
grace. But now this is so weighty a 
matter that it will need more space than 
can be given to it in this article. It 
will, therefore, be the subject of the 
next paper. 


ET VERBUM CARO FACTUM EST 


This is the supreme event of history. 
Nothing equally momentous can ever 
happen. The Word was made flesh, not 
by any change in its nature, but by 
drawing to itself, and uniting to itself, 
a material nature. Human nature is 
made up of two elements of unequal 
dignity: spirit and matter, soul and 
body. It is highly significant that the 
Evangelist should have insisted on the 
least noble of these two ingredients of 
our nature, in order to emphasize the 
stark reality of the Incarnation. “And 
he was tabernacled among us.” The 
Logos came into the world not as a 
passing visitor: He came to stay. He 
pitched His tent (this is the meaning 
of the Greek word used by St. John) 
among ours. The word is an admirable 
illustration of the astonishing solidarity 
between God and man, that is the 
blessed result of the Incarnation. Be- 
‘ause they dwell not in towns and vil- 
lages and in houses of brick or stone, 
the nomads of the desert form a com- 
pact body, sharing alike both good and 
bad fortune (Lagrange). The word is 
singularly appropriate—one is almost 
tempted to call it prophetic—for is not 
our divine Friend “tabernacled” among 
us until the consummation of the 
world? Here I must quote once more 
from St. Augustine’s incomparable com- 
mentary on St. John: 





“The Word, Himself, was pleased 
to be born of man, that thou mightest 
be born of God and mightest be cer- 
tain of it and say to thyself: It was 
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not without cause that God was 
pleased to be born of man, but for 
that He accounted me of some con- 
sequence, that He should make me 
immortal and be for my sake: born 
after the manner of mortal men.” 


But I must quote the Latin original 
which, as nearly always in the case of 
St. Augustine, seems to me much more 
intelligible than any _ translation, 
especially that of the editors of “The 
Library of the Fathers” from which 
the above is taken. This is what the 
holy Doctor told his fortunate listeners: 


“Ipsum Verbum voluit nasci ex 
hominibus ut tu securus nascereris 
ex Deo et diceres tibi: Non sine causa 
Deus nasci ex homine voluit, nisi 
quia alicujus momenti me existima- 
vit, ut immortalem me faceret et pro 
me mortaliter nasceretur.”’ 


Adam’s hapless progeny must first be 
plunged into the clear waters of the 
sacrament of Illumination before such 
unearthly glory begins to play about it. 
For, by the side of the Light, and pro- 
foundly hostile to it, there is the realm 
and power of darkness. But darkness 
cannot compass, that is, overwhelm the 
Light, while evil cannot have the last 
word in the struggle with good. 

The World! Like light and life, 
“world” is one of the key-words of St. 
John’s Gospel as well as of the first of 
his three epistles. The term “world” 
bears a twofold connotation. The 
physical world, every single item of 
which was made by and through the 
Word, is blameless. In that world the 
Logos is necessarily and universally 
present: “Deus mundo infusus fabri- 
vat, ubique positus fabricat . . . prae- 
sentia majestatis facit quod facit, prae- 
sentia sua gubernat quod fecit,” says 
St. Augustine in his commentary on our 
passage of the gospel (Tract. II, 10). 
One might almost think that the great- 
est of Roman poets had a glimpse of 
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this wonderful truth when he wrote the 
sonorous lines: 


“Principio coelum et terras cam- 

posque liquentes 

Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa 

per artus 

Mens agitat molem et magno se 

corpore miscet.”’ 
(Aeneid VI, 724 ss.) 

The transcendent God is immanent 
in His creation, but precisely because 
He is transcendent, He is no part of the 
world, nor its soul, as Virgil seems to 
have imagined. But how easy it is to 
cultivate an abiding sense of God’s 
presence, if one ponders St. Augustine’s 
inspiring “God makes the 
world, infused in it. He makes it, be- 
ing in all places .. . by the presence of 
His majesty He makes what He makes, 
and rules it by His presence!”’ 

The world that refused to acknowl- 
edge its Maker is a moral entity, that 
is, the men and women whose thought 
and conduct is at variance with the di- 
vine will and divine holiness. Even His 
own, that is, the particular people to 
which He belonged in virtue of His 
human birth, would have none of Him. 
“Sui eum non receperunt.” In this in- 
stance “to receive” is the same as “to 
believe,” “to accept by faith.” And 
since the coming of the Logos is a birth, 
those who believe are, themselves, made 
capable of a new birth. They may even 
become sons of God! 

The concluding clause of this section 
of St. John’s gospel, which some find 
difficult to construe, becomes quite plain 
if we regard the words, “et vidimus 
gloriam, ejus gloriam quasi Unigeniti 
a Patre,” as a parenthesis and, accord- 
ingly, link “plenum gratiae et veritatis” 
with the first clause of Verse fourteen. 
Thus, we get a perfectly straightforward 
sentence: “And the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt amongst us and we (that 
is, the Apostles) have seen His glory 
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(that is His greatness), glory and great- 
ness such as belong to the Only-Be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” 

Of Christ’s fullness all men have re- 
ceived and shall ever receive, for this 
overflowing plenty is characteristic of 
the Savior Who redeemed the world 
“with plentiful redemption.” This 
choicest piece of the Fourth Gospel has 
always been held in special reverence 
by Christians. In the Middle Ages, 
priests were wont to recite it after Mass 
as they returned to the sacristy: it was 
the official thanksgiving, so to speak. 
It was Pope Pius V who made it an 
integral part of the Mass, to be said at 
the altar. To this day the bishop, 
when celebrating pontifically, begins it 
at the altar but continues it as he re- 
turns to the throne. 

In chapter XXIX of the tenth book 


of his masterpiece, ‘““‘De Civitate Dei,” 
as well as in the “Confessions,” St. 
Augustine relates that a certain Pla- 
tonic philosopher was wont to say that 
the opening verses of St. John’s gospel 
ought to be written in letters of gold 
and put up prominently in all the 
churches (“litteris aureis conscribendum 
et per omnes ecclesias proponendum 
esse’). Perhaps the word “ecclesias” 
may be taken in its original sense, when 
it designated any kind of assembly or 
gathering of men. It would be a good 
thing, indeed, if this glorious proclama- 
tion of Christ’s divinity and of His in- 
effable condescension were forever 
brought before men’s minds, for it is 
upon this mystery that all our hopes for 
the future are based. The Word came 
down into our world for the sole pur- 
pose of raising us up and making us 
partakers of His own eternal glory. 
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‘‘Humant Generis’ and 
Evolution 


By WILLIAM KELLER, A.B., S.T.L. 


QO, Aucust 12, 1950, Pope Pius 
XII issued the encyclical, ‘“Humani 
generis,’ a document which concerns 
every priest as well as many laymen. 
This encyclical, which Francis J. Con- 
nell, C.SS.R., has described as “the most 
significant and*the most comprehensive 
doctrinal pronouncement promulgated 
by the Holy Father in the course of his 
twelve years as Sovereign Pontiff,” ! is 
closely related to two earlier papal in- 
structions, the encyclical, “Quanta 
cura,” issued in 1864 by Pope Pius IX, 
and the encyclical “Pascendi dominici 
gregis,” issued forty-three years later in 
1907 by Pope Pius X. Both of these 
latter encyclicals were written with the 
purpose of calling to the attention of 
the Catholic world certain grave errors 
which were becoming more and more 
current, both within and outside the 
Church. This present encyclical, com- 
ing by an odd coincidence just forty- 
three years after ‘““Pascendi,” has a simi- 
lar aim. 

The first encyclical of this type, 
“Quanta cura,” was concerned pri- 
marily with the errors of Naturalism, 
Socialism and Communism. In “Pas- 
cendi” Pope Pius X exposed and con- 
demned the incipient heresy of Modern- 
ism. Both of these letters were written 
in much stronger and more severe lan- 
guage than the present document. Mon- 
signor Joseph C. Fenton points out that 


‘American Ecclesiastical Review, Novem- 


ber, 1950, p. 321. 
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the present Holy Father does not di- 
rectly attack the intentions of the men 
who are spreading the doctrine which 
he reproves. Such men are described by 
the Holy Father as rather possessing a 
certain zeal for the apostolate which 
has become immoderate, men who have 
too great a love of novelty.” Although 
firm, it maintains as Robert Barrat re- 
marks, ‘a tone which is fatherly and 
serene.” * Errors are indeed reproved, 
but much of the encyclical is devoted to 
salutary counsels for the guidance of 
future research. The intention of the 
Holy Father, clearly, is not to discour- 
age progressive scholarship, but rather 
to steer it into the right channels. 

It is in the latter part of the ency- 
clical, “Humani generis,” that the Holy 
Father touches on the subject of evolu- 
tion. This term has many meanings 
and may be used in many senses, but 
here the Pope is speaking specifically 
about the teaching that the human body 
originally proceeded from preéxistent 
and living matter, which had passed by 
a process of evolution from lower to 
higher forms. We might mention here 
that, whenever evolution is here referred 
to in a favorable sense by Catholics, it 
is not meant in any absolute sense. It 
is always taken for granted that God, 
Himself, initiated the process, and, in 
the case of man, that He intervened in 


2 American Ecclesiastical Review, December, 
1950. p. 454 ff. 
* Commonweal, Oct. 6, 1950, p. 628 ff. 
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a very special way, elevating man’s 
body in some manner, and infusing a 
spiritual soul. 


PRIOR CATHOLIC THOUGHT 
ON EVOLUTION 


Before we see what judgment the 
Holy Father makes on this proposition, 
it may be well, first of all, to present 
in condensed form the tendencies of 
recognized Catholic thinkers over the 
course of the past twenty years or so. 
This will give the state of the question 
prior to the issuance of the encyclical, 
and it will, in consequence, be easier to 
understand the position of the Holy 
Father. 

Catholic thinkers, who have written 
on the subject of the evolution of man’s 
body, have observed the subject from 
several viewpoints, that of the natural 
sciences, that of philosophy and the- 
ology, and that of biblical criticism. 
The present purpose may best be served, 
therefore, by sampling briefly the views 
of scholars representing these various 
points of view, remembering always that 
the majority of these authorities are 
very familiar with the other fields. The 
scriptural scholar, for example, is well 
aware of the theological and philosophi- 
‘al difficulties, and the natural scientist 
is frequently acquainted with the tex- 
tual problems of the scripture scholar. 


THE CATHOLIC SCIENTIST’S VIEW 


J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., may be con- 
sidered as a spokesman for many Catho- 
lie scientists when he declares that, 
“Evolution instantly demands the earn- 
est consideration of Catholic scholars; 
and more: evolution must be incorpo- 
rated, and that dynamically, into their 
world-view.’* He himself when refer- 
ring to evolution, always places the 
word “fact” in parentheses, thus indi- 


*“Précis on Evolution,” Thought, March, 
1950, p. 53 ff. 


‘ating, perhaps, that he does not con- 
sider the theory completely proved, yet 
leaving little doubt that he regards it as 
extremely probable. The biologist, he 
tells us, “finds innumerable facts about 
form and function that can be explained 
only by postulating evolution. ... And 
he finds no facts which are actively an- 
tagonistic to his theory; nor will he, 
in any of his modes of investigation.” 
From the viewpoint of the paleontolo- 
gist, Father Ewing declares that, “Evo- 
lution is the only principle which can 
comprehend this shifting scene, follow 
the dramatis persone through their 
metamorphoses, and make sense of the 
play.” ; 

The conclusion of this Catholic sci- 
entist is noteworthy, for he states that 
“only a Christian Philosophy can make 
a completely reasonable evolutionary 
philosophy (something no non-Catholic 
philosopher has ever done).” 

V. Marcozzi, S.J., writing in the “Gre- 
gorianum,” the official publication of 
the Gregorian University, concludes an 
article on evolution, viewed from the 
scientifie point of view, with the state- 
ment, “We do not believe it an exaggera- 
tion to affirm that at present almost all 
paleontologists and anthropologists are 
evolutionists.’”*® Father Marcozzi’s own 
conclusion is: “Evolution as it pertains 
to the human body, at the present state 
of research, presents a certain degree of 
probability.” 

Achille Cardinal Liénart, Bishop of 
Lille, wrote an article which originally 
appeared in the French publication, 
“Etudes,” and later was translated and 
published in two instalments in “Com- 
monweal,” under the title of “Science 
and the Bible.’* The Cardinal’s anal- 


°“Poligenesi ed evoluzione nelle origini dell’ 
uomo,” Gregorianum, vol. XXIX, 3-4, 1948, 
p. 343 ff. 

®*Commonweal, June 17 and 24, 1949, pp. 
241-243, 265-267. 
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ysis of the writings of scientists, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic, lead him to 
the same conclusion which Father Mar- 
cozzi reached, namely that ‘‘Paleontolo- 
gists now consider that evolution, 
namely, the passage of life from one 
species to another, and consequently the 
animal origin of the human body, is an 
established fact.” 

Cardinal Liénart himself, while not 
going so far as to consider evolution a 
fact, nevertheless appears to regard the 
evidence for it as extremely weighty. 
He endeavors to make clear to all 
Christians that there is no conflict be- 
tween Catholic faith and evolution. 
The Cardinal goes on to state that 
“(Some Christians) think that, in the 
name of faith, they are entitled to re- 
ject the discoveries of science, to deny 
them, and even to ask the Chureh to 
condemn them. But, fortunately, we 
are not reduced to that dilemma. Both 
the rash unbelievers and the timid 
Christians commit fundamentally the 
same mistake. Their mistake lies in the 
idea that they must directly confront 
the data of faith with the data of sci- 
ence; they do not understand that these 
data belong to two different levels, two 
different orders. ... Science and faith 
lead us to truth by two different ways; 
for they have neither the same starting 
point, nor the same area of investiga- 
tion, nor the same methods.”” He con- 
cludes by advising that, “the only atti- 
tude that befits a Christian at this 
point is to wait until science has de- 
cided authoritatively. For our part, 
we can await that time fearlessly, pre- 
serving unquestioned our belief in the 
existence of original sin in all men and 
the fact of universal redemption. For 
these truths belong rightfully to the 
province that faith alone rules, the 
province where science is powerless to 
countermand.” 

So much for the scientists. 
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VIEWS OF SOME 

DOGMATIC THEOLOGIANS 

Other Catholic thinkers are less 
favorable to the evolutionary hypothe- 
particularly noticeable 
among the dogmatic theologians. 
Father Franz Diekamp‘ states quite 
definitely that “. . . evolution is entirely 
excluded.” The latest edition of 
Lercher mentions the various types of 
evolution and then summarily rejects 
them all. Father Boyer in 1933 
branded any belief in evolution as 
temerarious, yet by 1940 he wished to 
refrain from qualifying the theory wit 
any note. 

Canon J. M. 
change in emphasis noticeable in several 
authors. In his edition of 1934* he lists 
both absolute and mitigated evolution 
under “errors.” Mitigated evolution 
he divides into two types, which do not 


sis. This is 


Hervé is typical of a 


seem to be at much variance: one type 
he castigates as “temerarious,” the 
other, he admits might be theoretically 
possible, but he considers it, practically 
speaking, contradictory to the obvious 
sense of Scripture and tradition, and 
entirely gratuitous. Hervé’s most re- 
cent edition, that of 1949, reveals a 
complete rewriting of this chapter. In- 
stead of a list of errors, he places a list 
of opinions. include absolute 
evolution, condemned as before, and 
two types of mitigated evolution, which 
are merely described, though in greater 
detail than formerly, and without any 
note attached. He mentions, on a later 
page, that “some more recent theolo- 
gians” hold a more moderate evolution 
‘as a more or less probable hypothesis.” 
His own conclusion is that, “More miti- 
gated evolution seems not to be contra- 
dietory to Scripture nor to the doctrine 


These 


* Theological Studies, June, 1944, loc. cit. 

*Vanuale Theologizw Dogmatice, West- 
minster, Md., 1934, pp. 324-330; Paris, 1949. 
pp. 291-299. 
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of the Church, nor to the analogy oi 
faith, nor to reason, provided that the 
peculiar action of God, of which Serip- 
ture speaks, is preserved... .” 

Reverend Doctor Ernest C. Messen- 
ger, Who in 1932 wrote what is still the 
most complete Catholic treatment of 
the subject of evolution, at least in 
English, while adducing many argu- 
ments in favor of evolution, concludes 
by leaving the question open. 


BIBLICAL SCHOLARS DISAGREE 


There is also a division of opinion 
among biblical scholars. These authori- 
ties endeavor to center their researches 
on the interpretation of Genesis, ii, 7, 
the passage which describes God’s ac- 
tion in the production of the first man. 
The question which faces these men is 
whether this text excludes the possibility 
of evolution, or whether it refrains from 
any real mention of the exact manner 
of man’s production. Augustine Bea, 
S.J., rector of the Biblical Institute in 
Rome, is opposed to all forms of evolu- 
tion as far as Adam is concerned.‘ 
Furthermore, he goes even so far as to 
hold that the natural sciences cannot 
pass any judgment on the origin of man, 
but that such judgment belongs solely 
within the province of — scriptural 
scholars. In 1932, F. Ceuppens, O.P., 
scriptural professor at the Angelicum, 
taught that “All these arguments (for 
evolution) do not prove more than this, 
that evolution is not impossible. They 
do not prove the fact.” Two years 
later, in 1934, his judgment seems to 
have become less unfavorable, for he 
admits that “not all evolution is to be 
rejected or condemned.” 

The view of the Jesuit, M. J. Gruen- 
thaner, was entirely opposed, since he 
declared that “(the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis) is irreconcilable with Genesis 
and must be abolished.” 


William H. McClellan, 8.J., is more 
iode:ate: ‘he matter remains where 
it was. ... Of the first human body 
such an origin (evolutionary) is pos- 
sible without prejudice to faith, but not 
to be held as positively probabie until 
solid evidence is at hand.” Father M. 
J. Lagrange’s conclusion is similar: “We 
do not see that this opinion is against 
dogma or discipline, provided that one 
insists in a special action of God even 
with regard to the body.” Paul Hein- 
isch in 1930 did not think the question 
could be settled from Scripture, but 
he did not advocate evolution. By 1940 
he seemed to tolerate a mitigated form 
of evolution. Rev. C. Hauret in a recent 
commentary in “Genese, I-III” states 
that the Bible preserves its neutrality on 
the matter:® it does not indicate either 
direct creation or evolution. Father 
Paul Heinisch in his latest biblical work 
(1947)'® follows the same reasoning 
as Hauret. 


CERTAIN PROBABILITY CONCEDED 


One of the most recent opinions is 
that of Father M. Flick, 8.J., writing 
in the “Gregorianum.” '! He begins by 
making reference to an address given 
by Pope Pius XII in 1941 to the Ponti- 
ficeal Academy: “Now if the Pope de- 
clares, or at least lets it be understood, 
that the problem of the origin of the 
body of the first man, in the limits indi- 
cated, remains still open, it seems diffi- 
cult to me to maintain that the sources 
of revelation exclude peremptorily the 
derivation of the body of Adam from 
the body of a brute by means of a 
transformation, although it is conceded 
that in this a special intervention of God 
has been necessary... .”’ He concludes: 


Origines de Jlunivers et de l’homme 
d’aprés la bible” (Genese, I-III), Lucon, 1950. 
Probleme der biblischen Urgeschichte, 
Lucerne, 1947. 
" Gregorianum, loc. cit., p. 392 ff. 
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“It cannot in fact be denied that evolu- 
tion, even if it is not yet demonstrated, 
has at least in its favor a certain prob- 
ability, such as to make it necessary to 
treat it with a possible accord with the 
faith.” 

Such, then, is the thought of Catholic 
scholars on the subject of evolution dur- 
ing the past twenty years. Considered 
as a whole, it may be said that the 
dogmatists are the most conservative in 
their opinions, the natural scientists are 
most open to new ideas, and the scrip- 
tural scholars are the most willing to 
leave the question open until further 
and more conclusive evidence is brought 
forward. There is a very noticeable 
tendency towards accepting evolution 
in the later quotations, or at least a 
lessening in the opposition to the teach- 
ing. This may very well be the result 
of the remarks made by the Holy 
Father himself to the Pontifical Acad- 
emy on November 30, 1941, when 
he stated, “The manifold researchers 
of paleontology, biology, and mor- 
phology upon other problems concerning 
the origin of man, have not, up to the 
present, produced anything positively 
clear and certain. It remains then to 
leave to the future the answer to the 
question, whether one day science, il- 
lumined and guided by revelation, can 
give certain and definitive results on a 
subject so important.’’!? 


PRESENT ATTITUDE OF 
HOLY FATHER 


In the face of this mass of divided 
opinion what, one may ask, is the pres- 
ent attitude of the Holy Father on the 
subject? Does he consider that evolu- 
tion must be entirely reprobated, as 
some scholars hold, or does he agree 
with those who seem almost ready to 
accept evolution? 


* Acta Apostolice Sedis (1941), pp. 506—- 
507. 
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Actually, the Pope in his encyclical 
“Humani generis” avoids going to any 
extreme. He clearly does not think 
along the same lines as those who re- 
pudiate the entire evolutionary hy- 
pothesis, nor does he consider that the 
matter does not fall within the province 
of natural science. To quote his own 
words in the matter, the Holy Father 
states that “The teaching authority 
of the Church does not forbid that, in 
conformity with the present state of hu- 
man sciences and sacred theology, re- 
search and discussion, on the part of 
men experienced in both fields, take 
place with regard to the doctrine of 
evolution, in as far as it inquires into 
the origin of the human body as com- 
ing from pre-existent and living matter 
—for the Catholic faith obliges us to 
hold that souls are immediately created 
by God. However, this must be done 
in such a way that the reasons for both 
opinions, that is, those favorable and 
those evolution, be 
weighed and judged with the necessary 
seriousness, moderation and measure, 
and provided that all are prepared to 
submit to the judgment of the Church, 
to whom Christ has given the mission of 
interpreting authentically the Sacred 
Scriptures and of defending the dogmas 
of faith.” 

He concludes by accusing of rash- 
ness those who act as if the whole ques- 
tion had already completely 
settled, and who see fit to ignore the 
sources of divine revelation and their 
relation to this matter. 

A cautionary note must here be 
added. The Pope expressly condemns 
in the encyclical the theory known as 
polygenism, which holds that all men 
are not descended from a single pair 
(monogenism) or that Adam is only a 
symbol representing a group of primi- 


unfavorable to 


been 


8“ Humani generis,’ Washington, 1950, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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tive parents. This theory is clearly re- 
jected, and consequently cannot be held 
by any Catholic. 

The general conclusion of the Holy 
Father, then, with regard to the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis, following on his 
earlier statement in 1941, is to proclaim 
a policy of “Festina lente.” He wishes 
to encourage progressive, forward-look- 


ing scholarship throughout the Church, 
while at the same time advising pru- 
dence and caution. Above all, he re- 
minds the Catholic scholar that such 
matters fall under the teaching author- 
ity of the Church, and that all must be 
prepared to accept the eventual judg- 
ment of the Church as final, a solace 
in the sincere search for truth. 








Who Are Bound by Laws 
of the Church? 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


\ \ HEN SEEKING to determine who 


are bound by the laws of the Church, 
we must remember that our discussion 
concerns directly only those laws that 
are ecclesiastical in origin. Canon 12 
deals only with those persons who are 
subject to such legislation, and does not 
refer immediately to the divine law. 
All human beings are subject to the 
divine natural law, even though they 
have not yet reached the use of reason. 
Hence, young children and the insane 
eannot lawfully be induced to violate 
the natural law by committing, for ex- 
ample, blasphemy or acts of impurity. 
The individual performing the act is 
free of formal sin because he lacks the 
use of reason. The same excuse cannot 
be alleged for the one who induced him 
to violate the law of God even mate- 
rially. 

All are likewise bound by the divine 
positive law, although the unbaptized 
are not held to those divine laws which 
presuppose the reception of baptism. 
Thus, infidels are obliged to accept the 
faith and to receive baptism, but they 
are not obliged to the reception of the 
Holy Eucharist in danger of death. 
They may be affected also by ecclesi- 
astical laws which are interpretations 
or declarations of divine law.! 

Canon 12 specifies those who are 
bound by purely ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion. This it does in a negative way, 

*Cicognani, “Canon Law,” (1935), pp. 561- 
562. 
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by enumerating various classes of per- 
sons who are not bound by the laws of 
the Chureh. The canon declares: 
“They are not bound by merely ecclesi- 
astical laws who have not received 
baptism, nor are the baptized who do 
not enjoy sufficient use of reason, nor 
are those who, although they have at- 
tained the use of reason, have not yet 
completed the seventh year of age, un- 
less the contrary is expressly stated by 
the law.” 

There are, then three positive require- 
ments for a person to be bound by laws 
that are purely ecclesiastical. He must 
(1) be baptized, (2) have the use of 
reason, and (3) have completed his 
seventh year of age. There is no ex- 
ception with regard to the reception of 
baptism. Unbaptized persons are not 
under the jurisdiction of the Church. 
Therefore, if they are to be affected by 
her laws, it will be because they are 
bound only indirectly. Thus, an infidel 
who contracts marriage with a Catholic 
must observe the canonical form of mar- 
riage because the Catholie party is 
bound to that form. 


THE USE OF REASON 

There is no exception to the rule that 
one must have sufficient use of reason 
in order that he be obliged to observe 
the laws of the Church. The property 
of law is to regulate human acts, that 


is, free and deliberate acts of the will.” 


* Op. cit., p. 563. 
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Hence, infants and the insane, because 
they do not have sufficient use of reason, 
may be given meat on days of absti- 
nence. However, young children should 
become accustomed to the observance 
of abstinence by being taught to follow 
the example of the older members of 
the family in this respect. Once they 
have passed their seventh birthday, pro- 
vided they have the use of reason, 
youngsters are bound to observe ab- 
stinence just as adults are. 

Deciding whether or not a child has 
reached the use of reason is sometimes 
no easy task. The presumption es- 
tablished by the Code (Canon 88, § 3), 
and based upon the ordinary course of 
events, is that a child of seven years 
has reached this stage of mental de- 
velopment. Until he has passed his 
seventh birthday, he is presumed not to 
enjoy the use of reason. These are 
presumptions, which must yield to facts 
in some cases. In my own experience, 
I have encountered two or three chil- 
dren who had certainly attained the use 
of reason several months before they 
were six years old. They were excep- 
tional, of course. Far more frequently 
we meet youngsters about seven years 
old, concerning whom there is genuine 
doubt. In such eases the presumption 
of Canon 88, § 3, establishes the norm 
to be followed with regard to the ob- 
servance of ecclesiastical laws. 

Sometimes we are presented with the 
problem of an older person who, be- 
‘cause of some defect, has not matured 
mentally. The Canon just cited tells 
us that those who are habitually with- 
out the use of reason are to be con- 
sidered in law as infants. In other 
words, they are not bound by purely 
ecclesiastical laws. They may, for ex- 
ample, be fed meat on days of absti- 
nence. On the other hand, those who 
are temporarily deranged, and who have 
lucid intervals, in so far as their de- 


rangement does not prevent them from 
observing law, are subjects of the 
Church’s laws, although actually they 
may not be held to them.* In any par- 
ticular instance, a priest, to whom a 
doubtful case of this kind is presented, 
must endeavor to form a prudent judg- 
ment of the individual’s status on the 
basis of the facts available. 


WHEN AGE MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


It is in connection with the specified 
age limit that we find a number of ex- 
ceptions made by the law of the Church. 
Some of these require the fulfillment of 
certain precepts even before the seventh 
year of age has been completed. In 
other cases, a law does not begin to 
bind until a person is more advanced in 
years. It may be profitable to make 
mention of some such exceptions. 

First, when considering any Canon 
which speaks of the completion of a 
specified year of age, it should be re- 
membered that the year is not legally 
completed until midnight ending the 
respective birthday.4 Hence, a child 
born on August 15, 1946, will not com- 
plete his seventh year canonically until 
midnight between August 15 and 16, 
1953. The actual day of birth is not 
counted because the birth, a physical 
fact, does not coincide exactly with the 
beginning of the day. One application 
of this norm occurs under the law of 
fasting, which begins to bind only with 
the completion of the twenty-first year 
(Canon 1254 § 2). <A person is not 
obliged to fast on his twenty-first birth- 
day. The obligation begins on the 
following day, after the full twenty-one 
years have been completed canonically. 
In like manner, on the day following 
one’s fifty-ninth birthday the obliga- 
tion of fasting ceases, because one has 
then begun his sixtieth year. 

5 Loc. cit. 

*Canon 34, §3, n. 3. 
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Another exception with regard to age 
is found in Canon 2230, according to 
which those who are below the age of 
puberty are excused from latae senten- 
tiz penalties. The age of puberty for 
boys, as far as canonical effects are con- 
cerned, is fourteen years complete. For 
girls, it is twelve years complete. How- 
ever, by virtue of a benign pre-Code 
interpretation, which may safely be fol- 
lowed in practice even after the prom- 
ulgation of the Code, girls are also con- 
sidered to be excused from latxz sen- 
tentiz penalties until they have com- 
pleted their fourteenth year. One useful 
application of this rule is when children 
are received into the Church. Absolu- 
tion from censure because of heresy or 
schism is not necessary for those who 
have not yet passed their fourteenth 
birthday. Neither is there required of 
them the formal profession of faith and 
abjuration of heresy, which are to be 
made by older persons. For these chil- 
dren it is sufficient to recite the Apostles 
Creed as a profession of faith.® 


LAWS AFFECTING 
THOSE BELOW SEVEN 


In some few instances, the laws of 
the Church are binding upon children 
who are not yet seven years old, but 
who have certainly reached the use of 
reason. Archbishop Cicognani notes 
that these precepts regard substantially 
the divine law; the Church merely de- 
termines their manner of observance.® 
Canon 906 places upon all who have at- 
tained the use of reason, the obliga- 
tion of annual confession. Canon 859, 
§ 1, likewise obliges them to receive 
Holy Communion during the Easter 
time. 

It is worth noting that Canon 860, 
immediately following, declares explic- 


° Holy Office, March 8, 1882, “Codicis Turis 
Canonici Fontes,” Vol. IV, n. 1073, p. 389, n. 2. 
* Op. cit., p. 564. 
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itly that the obligation of seeing that the 
children fulfill this precept falls chiefly 
upon those who have responsibility for 
them, that is, parents, guardians, con- 
fessors, teachers, and pastors. Conse- 
quently, it is contrary to the law of 
the Church for either parents or priests 
to hold back from receiving Holy Com- 
munion during the Easter season those 
children who have attained the use of 
reason and who are otherwise qualified. 
Much less is it lawful to withold ad- 
mission to first Holy Communion from 
a whole group or class of children at this 
time, by demanding that they should 
have completed a certain grade in school 
or should have reached a certain age. 

Moreover, it is to be remembered 
that the Church specifies exactly, in 
Canon 854, § 3, the qualifications de- 
manded for receiving first Holy Com- 
munion outside of danger of death. 
Such qualifications are a knowledge of 
the truths of faith necessary for salva- 
tion by necessity of means, understood 
in accord with the child’s ability at that 
sarly age, and a proportionately devout 
approach to the holy table. If these 
minimum requirements, established by 
the Church, are fulfilled, a child who 
has the use of reason is obliged to make 
his Easter duty. His parents, and the 
others named in Canon 860, are obliged 
to see that he does so. They may not 
on their own authority require addi- 
tional qualifications which, in effect, 
prevent the child from fulfilling what 
is objectively a grave obligation in con- 
science. 

Some young children are also sup- 
posed to receive the Holy Eucharist 
when they are in danger of death, even 
before they have the use of reason. 
Canon 854, § 2, states that in such 
danger Holy Communion may be given, 
and should be given, to a child who is 
able to distinguish the Body of Christ 
from common food and to adore It 
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reverently. Furthermore, according to 
Canon 940, § 1, the Sacrament of kx- 
treme Unction may be given to anyone 
who has reached the use of reason, re- 
gardless of his age. Therefore, even 
younger children, ii they certainly have 
the use of reason, should not be de- 
prived of the grace of this Sacrament 
when they are in danger of death from 
illness. 


NON-CATHOLICS AND CHURCH LAWS 


One may at times hear expressed the 
opinion that non-Catholies are not 
bound by the laws of the Church. Per- 
haps the statement will be made in an 
effort to impress upon someone the fact 
that the Church is most reasonable in 
its legislation, or to persuade him to 
believe that she does not attempt to 
assert any authority over those who do 
not admit her claims. Whatever the 
purpose for which the statement is 
made, it is too general. It is incorrect 
to say, without any qualification, that 
non-Catholies are not bound by the 
laws of the Church. 

As in so many other matters, a dis- 
tinction must be made. Those who 
have never been baptized are certainly 
not bound by purely ecclesiastical law. 
This we have seen from Canon 12. 
However, anyone who fulfills all of 
the conditions specified in that Canon, 
be he Catholie or not, remains subject 
to the laws of the Church, unless an ex- 
press exception be made. Such an ex- 
ception is found in Canon 1070. By 
reason of the terms of that Canon, the 
impediment of disparity of cult does 
not apply to baptized persons who were 
never baptized in the Catholic Church, 
nor converted to it from heresy or 
schism. On the other hand, if one was 
baptized in the Catholic Chureh as an 
infant, he always remains bound by the 
impediment of Canon 1070. This is 
true for the individual who grew up 


without any practice of religion, and 
even for one who later became a mem- 
ber of some non-Catholic sect. As a 
consequence, his marriage to an un- 
baptized person without a dispensation 
will be invalid. 

Further exception for non-Catholies 
is found in Canon 1099, which enumer- 
ates those who are obliged to observe 
the canonical form of marriage. The 
Canon first declares that this form is 
obligatory upon all who have been bap- 
tized in the Catholic Church, or who 
have been converted to it from heresy 
or schism, although they later left the 
Church. The law obliges these persons 
even when they contract marriage with 
a non-Catholic. However, non-Catho- 
lies are not obliged to the canonical 
form when they contract marriage 
among themselves. Here, then, we see 
another of the express exceptions pro- 
vided for in Canon 12. 

Nevertheless, the very presence of 
such exceptions lends emphasis to the 
general rule that non-Catholics, as such, 
are not exempt from Church laws. For 
this reason, if baptized, non-Catholics 
fall under the variouS impediments to 
marriage, such as consanguinity, affin- 
ity, crime, and non-age. They are like- 
wise obliged to comply with the require- 
ments for marriage by proxy, which are 
set down in Canon 1089. 

It may be asked whether ignorance 
will not excuse most non-Catholics from 
observance of these laws, because they 
are in good faith and do not know of 
their obligation. So far as subjective 
moral guilt is concerned, those who are 
in good faith, invincibly ignorant of the 
binding force of the law, will not com- 
mit formal sin. Nevertheless, if a law 
invalidates an act, or renders a person 
incapable of performing it validly, good 
faith will not make valid that which is 
contrary to the law. Canon 16 makes 
this specifie provision, declaring that 
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“no ignorance of invalidating or in- 
capacitating laws excuses from them, 
unless the contrary be expressly stated.” 
This prescription is equally applicable 
to both Catholics and non-Catholics. 
Although only marriage laws have here 
been mentioned by way of example, the 
norm of Canon 16 holds for all ecclesi- 
astical laws affecting the validity of 
acts. 


LAWS PERTAINING TO 
PERSONAL SANCTIFICATION 


There is dispute concerning ecclesi- 
astical laws which have for their object 
the sanctification of the individual, such 
as the laws of fasting and abstinence, 
and those pertaining to holydays. Are 
baptized non-Catholics, born in and 
brought up in a non-Catholic sect, who 
are in good faith, held to the observ- 
ance of these laws? Some authors an- 
swer this question by asserting that all 
baptized persons who have the use of 
reason, and who have reached the spe- 
cified age, are bound by these laws, be- 
cause the Church makes no express ex- 
ception in their regard. These authors, 
of course, admit-that for most heretics 
and schismaties there is no formal sin 
in the violation of these laws, because 
of their ignorance of the law. There are 
other commentators, however, who hold 
that the laws actually do not oblige the 
class of persons described above. Argu- 
ments for their respective opinions are 
advanced by the adherents of both 
sides.‘ These arguments are too de- 
tailed for consideration here. 

What should be remembered is the 
fact that, as a result of the disagree- 
ment among canonists and theologians, 
one may not impose upon non-Catho- 
lies, who are in good faith, the obliga- 
tion of assisting at Mass on Sundays 
and holydays, and of observing the laws 
of fasting and abstinence. What rule, 


7 Op. cit., pp. 566-569. 
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then, is to be followed with regard to 
catechumens, prospective converts, es- 
pecially if they ask whether or not they 
are obliged to go to Mass, to fast, and 
to abstain from meat? 

If a catechumen is not baptized, it is 
hardly necessary to say, he is under no 
strict obligation to do these things. 
There is lacking one of the essential 
requisites for subjection to church law, 
namely, the reception of baptism. On 
the other hand, if he is baptized, the 
matter is not solved quite so simply. 
Admitting that, in practice, non-Catho- 
lies in good faith are excused from the 
observance of certain laws, we may well 
ask if the catechumen who asks about 
his obligations is in good faith. 

Ordinarily we would judge that a 
person who asks what he must do is in 
doubtful faith, and that the priest’s re- 
ply gives him the certain conscience by 
which he must direct his actions. The 
priest answering informs the inquirer 
regarding the law in the case and ap- 
plies it for him, or makes use of reflex 
principles to settle the doubt. In the 
present instance, however, we have 
rather a situation in which the cate- 
chumen has not previously been bound 
to the observance of the laws in ques- 
tion. Does he automatically become 
obliged under pain of mortal sin to as- 
sist at Mass, to fast, and to abstain, be- 
‘sause he has begun taking instructions? 

Even if the catechumen already be- 
lieves fully in the teachings and the di- 
vine authority of the Catholic Church, 
I would not wish to say that he thereby 
loses the exemption, which he has previ- 
ously enjoyed, from Church laws di- 
rectly pertaining to his personal sancti- 
fication. It appears more in accord 
with the mind of the Church to say that 
these obligations begin to bind under 
pain of sin, for baptized and unbaptized 
alike, only when they are formally re- 
ceived into the Church. 
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This is not to say that catechumens 
should not assist at Sunday Mass, or 
that no mention should be made to them 
of the laws of fasting and abstinence. 
However, rather than telling them that 
they are obliged in conscience under 
pain of mortal sin to fulfill these laws, 
we should encourage them, even before 
they become Catholics, to practice those 
things that will be necessary after their 
reception into the Chureh. The proper 
motives for such practices should be 
brought to their attention, such as the 
loving worship of Almighty God through 
assistance at the Holy Sacrifice, the 
value of mortification, and the honoring 
by self-sacrifice of the Crucified. 


In conclusion, it may be said that 
respect for law is not essential to its ob- 
servance. That is, even without such 
respect, one can obey the law. Never- 
theless, reverence for law and for the 
divine authority upon which it is based 
leads men to comply with its prescrip- 
tions. It cannot be over-emphasized 
that priests can do much by their 
example, as well as by preaching, to cul- 
tivate among others this reverence and 
respect, which will lead to more wide- 
spread and faithful observance of all 
laws. Thus will they make a notable 
contribution to the common good, and to 
the glory of God, the Supreme Legis- 
lator. 
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It Is to Laugh 


By PETER PHILIP REILLY, O.P. 


Ma Is a rational animal. This 


rational nature in mankind makes man 
a risible being. Priests, as men among 
mankind, come within this orbit of risi- 
bility. The priesthood, with its acute 
accent upon the serious in life and 
death, lends its meed of the humorous 
to days of its years. Laughter often 
finds diocesan and regular priests in 
merry brotherhood. 

It has been said that “Life is mysteri- 
ous, so why take it seriously?” A coun- 
terpart of this over-all cliché could be: 
“Life is mysterious, so why take it 
humorously?” The answer to both sides 
of the dilemma would seem to lie, like 
all true ones, along the “via media,” 
between the content of divine faith and 
human reason. Neither life nor death 
is wholly serious, nor wholly humorous. 
It is rather somewhere between a Divine 
Tragedy of a Cross, and a Divine 
Comedy of a Crown. 

Priests, laboring daily within the 
vineyard of their Divine Master, have 
many experiences wherein there is 
laughter rather than tears. Of all those 
who labor among human beings, none 
realize quite so acutely, as do priests, 
the existence of the tenuous threads in 
the skein of life and death which sepa- 
rate the serious from the humorous. 
More than a few priests thus possess a 
capacity for sheer wit, while still more 
are blessed with a God-granted sense of 
humor. For them the vineyard of the 
Lord is not all laden in heaviness, nor 
with only sour grapes. 

Neither Von Pastor’s nor Von Ranke’s 
“History of the Papacy” make mention 
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of humorous ecclesiastical sallies. As 
serious historians of papal annals, these 
authors confine themselves to factual 
data and the serious interpretation 
thereof. However, where there are 
human beings on the scene, one may 
hazard the feeling that there is a lurk- 
ing chance of humorous incidents tak- 
ing place. 

This centuries-ago story, for example, 
of papal claims to humor has been ban- 
tered about the chanceries of the Catho- 
lie world for many a day by many an 
ecclesiastical wit and wag. During the 
reign of Pope Leo X, the members of 
the College of Cardinals were summoned 
by His Holiness in convocation. Within 
this august audience was Cardinal Caje- 
tan, a Dominican arch-commentator on 
the “Summa” of his confrere, St. 
Thomas. His Eminence, a Thomist 
with a giant-like mind, possessed in 
startling contrast a dwarf-sized body. 

After His Holiness had received the 
obeisance of each Cardinal on bended 
knees, a short time elapsed. Pope Leo, 
glancing about in his most benign Mede- 
cean manner, informed Cardinal Caje- 
tan that it was not necessary to remain 
kneeling throughout the audience. The 
other Cardinals immediately caught the 
jest in this tidbit of papal pleasantry, 
and there were many _ suppressed 
chuckles. His diminutive Eminence, 
who all the while was standing in his 
flowing robes, raised himself on tiptoe 
to the majestic height of his Zacchaeus- 
like stature, and aimed this verbal dart 
at the very heart of Christendom: “Ipse 
fecit nos, et non ipsi nos.” 








IT IS TO LAUGH 





Eminent chuckling ceased, and a cas- 
cade of laughter resounded through the 
papal chamber. His Holiness joined in 
the salvo of bravos for His Eminence. 
Leo X’s biographers record that His 
Holiness, as a true Medici, had a most 
cheerful disposition, and wished all 
others to be likewise. On this occasion 
Cardinal Cajetan proved a_ kindred 
spirit. 

In our own United States, the Ameri- 
can Hierarchy, like to the Papacy, has 
allowed Cardinals, Archbishops, and 
Bishops to give fullsome vent to humor 
even in times of solemnity. The an- 
nual gatherings of our national Hier- 
archy in the nation’s capital have often 
disclosed an instance or two, within 
momentous deliberations, of rapier wit 
and gentle humor to point some answer 
to a question at issue. Of course, these 
asides of verbal frolic are not in the 
published proceedings of these annual 
meetings. Let it be duly recorded, how- 
ever, that, according to post-conference 
conversations, truly American wit and 
humor does ring out at both closed and 
open sessions. 

It is especially at testimonal lunch- 
eons and dinners for members of the 
American Hierarchy that one encoun- 
ters laughter within an ecclesiastical 
milieu. Pre-prandial, inter-prandial, 
and post-prandial conversation often 
mounts to heights of “innocent merri- 
ment.” Among a teeming wealth of 
anecdotes from such ecclesiastical 
dinners, this especially merits mention: 

When that American priest, prelate, 
and patriot, Cardinal Gibbons, re- 
sponded to witticisms made by speakers 
at the banquet tendered him after his 
elevation as Prince of the Church, His 
Eminence made a fitting riposte. He 
reminded his colleagues in the Hier- 


archy and clergy that the following was 
the due gradation of honors accorded 
by the Church to the priesthood: a 
priest is ordained, a bishop is conse- 
crated, while a Cardinal is created. 
Then he humorously recalled to the at- 
tention of his audience the theological 
and philosophical definition of the word 
“creation”: “Creatio est productio rei 
ex nihilo. .. .” 

It is recorded by those attending this 
affair, that this quip from Scholasticism 
struck a responsive chord both of humor 
and humility in his listeners. It proved 
to be the bon mot par excellence, a par- 
fect blending of the serious and the 
humorous. In essence, it connoted a 
neat matching of the Divine and the 
human; the relation of the Infinite with 
the finite. 

Laughter, then, emerges from the 
shadows of the Old Law and into the 
substance of the New Law. Ancient, 
medieval, and modern eras of Christen- 
dom are one in a blend of the serious 
with the humorous. The Papacy from 
Pope Peter I to Pope Pius XII ever 
subscribes to the eternal paradox of the 
Divine Tragedy joined in golden links 
with the Divine Comedy. Hierarchies 
know the “Via Dolorosa” is followed by 
a “Via Humorosa.” Clergies are aware 
of the meaning of the phrase uttered in 
the preface of the Requiem Mass: 
“Vita mutatur, non tollitur.” For the 
Way, the Truth, the Life would surely 
have an altar Christus evince occasional 
laughter the while he labors in certain 
rows of His vineyard. 

It is sometimes to laugh, as the 
French say, as also it is sometimes to 
ery. In the laughter and tears of 
priests, some of us may feel we glimpse 
a divine smile on the countenance of 
the Eternal Priest, Christ. 





Homuutes FOR THE Meonrn 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
By JOHN P. SULLIVAN, 0.P. 





Fourth Sunday after Easter 


The Saving Sign 


“And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the desert, so must the Son of man be lifted 
up; that whosoever believeth in Him may not perish, but may have life ever- 
lasting” (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) What explains the morbid attraction in 
suicides? 

(2) A brief review of the finding of the 
true Cross. 

(3) The cross recalls the heart-rending 
events of Calvary. 

(4) St. Paul’s praise of the Cross. 

(5) Conclusion: the finding of the cross in 
our own lives and our desire to under- 
stand its meaning. 


Suicide attempts invariably attract 
an eager morbid crowd. These people 
do not come to hear the last shriek of a 
dying man, nor to see the battered body 
and the oozing blood. They come to 
see a headline sensation before it hap- 
pens, and to be able to tell their friends 
that they saw it happen. Or perhaps 
some come to study a body, full of 
life but a moment ago, now completely 
empty of life. Sometimes these crowds 
are disappointed. The suicide attempt 
is blocked. The victim is outwitted 
and his life is spared. For those who 
look upon death as the ultimate tragedy, 
the spared life is a great triumph. For 
those who look for the sensational 
headline, there is a feeling of having 
been cheated. 
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About two years ago, a large group 
of morbid watchers were cheated by the 
quick thinking of a priest. A young 
soldier, back from Korea, tried to de- 
stroy his life. He stood on the ledge 
of a hotel building, trying to get up the 
nerve to jump. Several people talked 
to him, trying to persuade him to come 
back into the building. These efforts 
were in vain. Some one found out that 
the soldier was a Catholic. A _ priest 
came to the window. He asked the boy 
to say the Rosary with him. The 
young man did, and as he was making 
the sign of the Cross at the end of the 
Rosary, a policeman caught the soldier 
and brought him to safety. There were 
headlines in the paper the next day: 
“Soldier’s Life Saved by the Sign of 
the Cross.” Our reaction to this inci- 
dent might well be that the soldier’s was 
not the only life saved by the Cross, but 
that all men owe their salvation to that 
saving sign. 


FINDING OF THE TRUE CROSS 


Today the Church celebrates the 
feast of the finding of the true Cross. 
There is interesting history attached to 
this discovery. Calvary, where stood 
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the crosses of the torture of Christ and 
the thieves, had been covered over by 
a great terrace, and a temple to Jupiter 
had been erected there. This was done 
to keep the Christians from going out 
to Calvary to pray and to recali the 
death of our Saviour. St. Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, was able to find 
Calvary with little trouble. Her 
workers razed the building, excavated 
the mound of earth, and uncovered the 
three crosses and the nails. The Cross 
of Christ was identified when the life- 
less body of a woman was placed against 
one cross and life came back into her 
body. “OQ God, Who, in the remark- 
able finding of the saving Cross, didst 
revive the miracles of Thy Passion”. 
(Collect). 

The Cross recalls the heart-rending 
events of Calvary. It is an ever-pres- 
ent reminder of the love of Christ for 
all men. If a person would stop to 
think for just one moment of the 
pierced hands and feet of our Lord, of 
the thousand thorns biting into His 
sacred Head, of the vivid welts on that 
divine Body, it should be enough to 
keep him from any willful sin against 
his God. The Cross brings out not only 
the love of the Son of God for you and 
me, but also His obedience, for “He 
humbled Himself, becoming obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross”’ 
(Epistle). The Cross reminds us, too, 
of the fidelity of His holy Mother and 
the bitter pains that tore her body, 
as she looked up at her dying Son and 
listened to the hellish taunts of the dia- 
bolically inspired murderers. The sign 
of the cross, the crucifix, the rigid cor- 
pus of Christ on the cross, all of these 
should be forceful reminders of the 
price of our souls. The Cross should 
make us hate sin with a ferocity which 
knows no bounds. The Cross should 
stir up in our souls a love for God so 
intense, that nothing in the world can 
diminish it. 


To those who cannot understand, 
these words of St. Paul concerning the 
Cross are foolish and empty: “But it 
behooves us to glory in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ” (Introit). 
Why glory in a catastrophe? Why 
boast about a stunning defeat? But 
who says that the crucifixion and death 
of our Lord was a defeat? For this 
reason St. Paul says that we must glory 
in the Cross, the victory of all victories, 
the crushing defeat of the power of 
Satan over men. The Cross was the 
opening of the door which let light 
stream into the lives of all men. From 
the Cross comes the river of graces by 
which men are redeemed, for the Cross 
against the blackened sky is the beacon 
of hope for all who have forgotten that 
there is such a virtue. St. Paul well 
may shout to all of us to glory in the 
Cross. Indeed, the Psalmist may write: 
“Sweet the wood, sweet the nails, sweet 
the load that hangs thereon. . .” (Alle- 
luia). We do not glory in the bleak 
-atastrophe, but in the glorious triumph. 
We do not sing with joy over a shatter- 
ing defeat, but we exult in an over- 
powering victory. 


CROSSES IN EVERYDAY LIVING 


There are crosses in our lives, too. 
These are not symbolical, nor without 
purpose. At times, it may be hard to 
distinguish them. At other times it 
may be hard to bear them. You may 
complain: what have I done to deserve 
this? 

There is a story of St. Peter Martyr 
of the Dominican Order which points 
up this complaint. St. Peter had gained 
a great deal of renown as a preacher. 
One night a strange light was seen in 
his room and voices of angelic visitors 
were heard. However, St. Peter was 
proclaimed and banished from his prov- 
ince to Ancona. There, on his knees be- 
fore the Crucified, he complained: 


“Lord, what have I done to deserve 
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this?” And our Lord spoke to him 
from the cross and said, ‘Peter, what 
have I done to deserve this?” So what- 
ever our crosses may be, suffering, hu- 
miliations, poverty, a complaining wife, 
an unfaithful husband, they are saving 
signs ii they are united with the Cross 
oi Christ. Complaints take away the 
merit of the Cross; resignation to God’s 
will bring the graces to bear our daily 
crosses. 

In the beginning of this sermon we 
talked about the morbid attraction of 
suicides. There are other suicides be- 
side that of killing the life of the body. 
There are suicides of the soul, and there 
is the morbid crowd which watches this 


suicide, namely the devil and his iol- 
lowers. Some spiritual suicides happen 
because of rebellion against the crosses 
which God sends. These souls fail to 
understand God’s good and gracious 
purpose in sending crosses. Because of 
this failure, they make the leap into the 
open arms of the devil. You know you 
can escape that trap by looking up to 
Christ on His Cross, by making the 
Cross of Christ and your cross a break- 
water which resists the highest and 
most tremendous waves of the forces of 
hell. With Christ you are certainly 
saved, for “ whosoever believeth 
in Him may not perish, but may have 
life everlasting” (Gospel). 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 


The Short Way Home 


“Be ye doers of the word and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves” 
(Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Men are, by fallen nature, lazy; they 
are always looking for a magic for- 
mula, an Aladdin’s lamp. 

(2) God has given men a magic formula 
in prayer, the Holy Name. 

(3) The Holy Name is a perfect prayer, an 
easy prayer. 

(4)The Saints used this prayer. 

(5) Some thoughts connected with the 
Holy Name. 

(6) Conclusion: Let us follow the advice 
given by St. Paul in the words of 
the Epistle. 


Men are, by fallen nature, lazy. 
True enough, we will find some, here 
and there, who are energetic and ambi- 
tious. By and large, however, we will 
find that most men are looking for 
short-cuts, for a magic formula, the 
push-button way of getting their hard 
work finished. All of them would like 
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to be as lucky as Aladdin, the storied 
boy with the magic lamp. All he had 
to do was to rub it and a giant slave 
appeared. The slave brought Aladdin 
anything he wanted. All of us, beside 
being lazy, are also dreamers. We may 
dream along with the author of the fairy 
tale, but we know we will have to live 
with reality. The bus must be driven; 
that column of figures must be added; 
the dinner must be cooked. No amount 
of dreaming will do the chores for us. 

If all men are physically lazy, they 
are spiritually lazy, too. If they are 
looking for a magic formula to get the 
work of the hands done easily, they 
are also looking for the magic formula 
to get done easily the work of the knees. 
Prayer is hard work. Sometimes, it is 
harder than digging a ditch or scrub- 
bing a floor. Distractions crowd 
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through the mind and the imagination 
like ants over an ant hill. Long prayers 
take time and concentration. God is 
good to us. God is generous to us. He 
gives us the magic formula of prayer. 
He gives us the short way home. With 
it, He gives a promise, a solemn promise, 
because He is God, and because it is 
almost the last thing He had to say be- 
fore going out to die for you and me. 
“If you ask the Father anything in My 
Name, He will give it to you” (Gospel). 


HOLY NAME IS COMPLETE PRAYER 


The Holy Name is a complete prayer, 
a perfect prayer, an easy prayer. Ina 
split second we can say the word, 
“Jesus.” When we say the word fer- 
vently to ourselves, we may gain an 
indulgence of 300 days. We can apply 
this indulgence to the suffering souls 
in Purgatory and win friends for our- 
selves in Heaven. Each time we say 
the Holy Name we can unite ourselves 
with all the Masses being said through- 
out the world. In this way, we may 
share in about 500,000 Masses every 
day. When we mention the Holy 
Names, we protect ourselves from the 
power of the devil. He hates the Holy 
Name with malevolent violence. Yet, 
in our day the Holy Name of Jesus is 
used as just another word in the vocabu- 
lary of vulgar men. This is the work 
of Satan. You and I have an obliga- 
tion to reverence, love, respect, and to 
make reparation for the towering in- 
sults heaped upon the sacred name of 
Jesus. There are men here at Mass this 
morning who are pledged to be apostles 
of the Holy Name. This apostolic work 
should not be limited to them alone. 
All who love the name of Jesus should 
consider themselves apostles of that 
Holy Name, and defenders of its sacred- 
ness. 

The Holy Name is powerful, not only 
in getting rid of the devil and his mali- 


cious temptations, but also in bringing 
about miracles. St. Peter and St. John 
gave life to the legs of a crippled beg- 
gar. “Silver and gold 1 have none; 
but what I have, I give thee: in the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, arise, 
and walk” (Acts, ili, 6). St. Gregory 
of Tours tells us that when he was a 
boy, his father became seriously ill, and 
the whole family thought he was going 
to die. One night while he was asleep, 
St. Gregory’s Guardian Angel appeared 
and told him to write the name of Jesus 
on a card and place it under his father’s 
pillow. The boy did this, and to the 
joy of the family the father recovered 
his health. 

All the Saints had great reverence for 
the Holy Name. St. Jane de Chantal 
actually wrote it on her breast with a 
hot iron. Blessed Henry Suso, the Ger- 
man Dominican mystic, did the same 
with a pointed steel rod. In the life 
of blessed Catherine Racconigi, we read 
that, after her death, the name of Jesus 
was found engraved in letters of gold 
on her heart. During her life, she made 
it a practice of saying the Holy Name 
frequently and lovingly. 


STEADY REMINDER OF GOD’S LOVE 


There are many thoughts which lie 
behind the name of Jesus. It is a steady 
reminder of God’s love for us. That 
name suggests the Incarnation, the Pas- 
sion, and the Mass. In all of these we 
have the incomprehensible love of God 
for mankind. Why did the Son of God 
come down from Heaven, suffer humili- 
ation, misunderstanding, death? Love 
of the sinner is His answer. Why has 
He left us the inexhaustible treasure 
of Himself in the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass? Again, only because His love 
will not let Him abandon the sinner. 
When we think about the Holy Name, 
we can see that there is really no end 
to its power. For that reason, let us 
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make it a prayerful habit, repeating 
the Holy Name over and over again 
during the day. 

When a young man is in love, people 
may poke fun at him for the way in 
which he says his fiancée’s name. That 
name is something dear to him. It 
stirs up memories, touches his heart. 
He will repeat it to himself to recall 
her face, her voice, her smile. People 
may laugh at the lover, but his devotion 
to his beloved’s name may well be a 
model for all of us. If we really love 
our Lord, then it should be a delight 
to us to speak His sacred name with 
loving reverence. It should stir mem- 
ories in our minds of the sweetness, the 
mercy, the power, the pain which He 
endured to save our souls, of the love 
which moved Him to protect us from 
the snares of the devil. This Holy 
Name of Jesus should strike a generous 
response in our hearts, an outpouring 
of gratitude. If we could only love 


God in this fashion, then every lover of 
another human being would use us as 
models. 

We all know that it is always a good 
policy to follow sound advice. We 
have sound advice to follow in our 
Lord’s words and St. Paul’s words: “If 
you ask the Father any thing in My 
Name, He will give it you” (Gospel). 
“Be ye doers of the word and not 
hearers only, deceiving your own selves” 
(Epistle). We realize the solemnity 
of both pieces of advice. What are we 
going to do about it? We call a man 
stupid if he ignores the advice of his 
doctor, his lawyer, or his friends. How 
about ourselves? Are we hearers only? 
What keeps us from being doers? Our 
Lord’s advice is so practical, so beauti- 
ful. If we want to take the short way 
home, we will follow it. Let us pray 
the Holy Name each day with love and 
devotion, and God will bless us. The 
prayer is easy, but it is sure. 


Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension 


The Seed of the Church 


‘cc 


. yea, the hour cometh, that whosoever killeth you will think that he doth a 


service to God” (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The Acts of the Martyrs stir no reac- 
tions now; the news accounts of 
persecutions are read calmly. 

(2) General reaction to the crushing out 
of the faithful. What can I do 
about it? 

(3) Imagine ourselves in the place of the 
martyrs. 

(4) Would we be ready to face the tor- 
turers? 

(5) Conclusion: We answer that question 
by our lives; the source of our cour- 
age is Christ. 


In monasteries and convents, in 
places where the Divine Office is 
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chanted every day, a large book called 
“The Martyrology” is read aloud by a 
member of the Community. This read- 
ing follows the hour of Prime. The 
material of the volume deals with the 
Acts of the Martyrs. It tells in concise 
phrasing how the saints or the beati- 
fied were beheaded, or burned, or 
thrown over cliffs, or hacked to death 
limb by limb, or made the feast of wild 
animals, or drowned in icy waters. The 
litany of destruction reflects the variety 
of ways in which men have shown their 
cunning in devising means of torture. 
The reader of “The Martyrology,” and 
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those who listen to him, appear un- 
moved by what has been read. They 
are not calloused nor hardened to vio- 
lent death, but all of these horrible 
events took place some time ago. 
While everyone is edified by the forti- 
tude of the martyrs, therefore, no one 
is aroused nor set on fire with indigna- 
tion. The Cantor and the choir simply 
go on calmly with Tierce. 

Today a martyrology is written in 
the daily newspapers. We are living 
in a time of martyrs. They are our 
brothers and sisters, whether the color 
of their skins is yellow, brown or white. 
And we should be proud of them, for we 
hear that their churches are turned into 
theatres, art buildings, libraries, gym- 
nasia. We read that they are put on 
trial for “treason.” What is_ their 
“treason”? They believe in God and 
love Him so much, that they are willing 
to die for Him. We read that they are 
asked to throw their religious articles 
even into latrines, but that they prefer 
death to defacing things they love. We 
hear that they are under “house-arrest,”’ 
that they have “to wash out their 
brains,” that is, give a history of their 
thoughts every two weeks. We read 
that they are starved to death, walked 
to death, frozen to death, beaten to 
death. In every conceivable way the 
Faith which is so deep in their hearts 
is being tried. Thank God for the mar- 
tyrs! Their blood is the seed of the 
Church. 


PRAYERS FOR THOSE 
FACING DEATH 


What is our reaction to the reading 
of these horrors? Do we order another 
cup of coffee and turn to the financial 
page or to the sports page? What are 
we supposed to do about it, we may ask. 
We may well pray for the people who 
are facing death, that their faith will 
not fail them. Again, we may pray to 


the new martyrs to intercede with God 
for us in the event that we might some 
day be following in their blood-red- 
dened footsteps. We cannot, of course, 
go to China, Russia, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia to fight the per- 
secutors. On the other hand, we ought 
not be indifferent to this chilling story 
that is being written in blood in our 
own day. 

Let us imagine ourselves in any of 
these persecuted countries. Suppose 
that a rough knock comes on the door. 
We are dragged off to trial by a group 
of soldiers. We are sentenced to die 
merely because a Rosary is found in 
the house. We therefore, are guilty of 
“treason.” This is happening right now 
in all of the Iron-Curtain countries. 
What would our reactions be? Fear, of 
course. No one wants to die. We are 
given a choice. Loyalty to the state 
or loyalty to God? Can there be a 
choice? One means life, if we may call 
it that; the other means certain death. 
Which would we choose? 

We answer that question by the way 
in which we are living now. If we are 
living a good life, the choice is simple. 
“The Lord is my light and my salva- 
tion: whom shall I fear?” (Introit). 
If we are living carelessly and indiffer- 
ently, then the choice becomes more dif- 
ficult, and the answer may be the cow- 
ard’s selection. The torturers do not 
care what choice we make. They would 
prefer that we side with them against 
God. What makes us prepared to side 
with God? Faith. Recall the words 
of our Lord: “I pray not that Thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, 
but that Thou shouldst keep them from 
evil” (Communion). The greatest evil 
which the faithful lover of God could 
commit would be to turn against God. 
It is clear, then, why a martyr can laugh 
or sing or pray when his enemies begin 
to destroy him. Such laughter and 
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singing and praying must infuriate the 
executioner. How can he fathom the 
depths of faith? How can he measure 
the vastness of love? All he knows is 
the surface of things. Without God he 
lives only on the edge of life. 


THE VIRTUE OF COURAGE 


The Indians who killed St. Jean de 
Brebeuf marvelled at his courage. 
They wanted to have the same kind of 
calm in the face of torment and death. 
When the Saint died, his murderers cut 
out his heart and ate it, hoping that 
the warm blood which was in it would 
fire the blood in their veins with fear- 
lessness. The poor Indians did not un- 
derstand that courage cannot undergo 
a transfusion. Courage does not come 
from the outside in, but goes from the 
inside out. Courage is a part of a 
man’s character. It is not in his heart 
or blood or brain. It is a virtue on 
which depend many other virtues that 
have nothing to do with muscle or 
brawn, but have a great deal to do with 
principle and conviction. 

The chief source of our courage is 
Christ. Look at Him upon His cross! 
His horrible death demanded the great- 
est courage. Think back to the night 
before, that agonizing time in Geth- 


semene.. Blood broke out of His pores 
at the prospect of the ordeal before 
Him. He groaned and begged that the 
chalice be taken away. His whole Body 
was wracked by the very thought of 
what was going to happen. We, too, 
must look to Christ for courage, if ever 
we are called upon to give our lives for 
Him. All martyrs must have their 
Gethsemanes before they climb their 
Calvarys. The disciple is not greater 
than the Master. The Master is the 
Martyr of Martyrs. The Church came 
out of His broken Body like hidden, 
priceless treasure brought to light. The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church, and perpetuates the brilliant 
river of courage that flowed out of the 
heart of Christ onto the hillside of Gol- 
gotha and into all the world. 

We must be alive to the part we have 
to play in this dramatic hour in the 
world’s history. Let us not be dead to 
the greatness of our brothers and sisters, 
and let us pray for a share in that cour- 
age: “O almighty and eternal God, 
grant us ever to have a will devoted to 
Thee, and to serve Thy majesty with a 
sincere heart” (Collect). We must be 
willing to say that prayer with convic- 
tion, even though that service may de- 
mand our lives. 


Pentecost Sunday 


Inner Strength 


“Suddenly there came a sound from heaven, as of a mighty wind coming (and it 
filled the house) where they were sitting, alleluia; and they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, speaking the wonderful works of God, alleluia, allelwia” 
(Communion). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) A catechumen’s reaction to a newly 
confirmed convert: “You ought to 
look different.” 

(2) The “difference” is in the soul; certain- 
ly the Apostles looked “different.” 

(3) The cause of the change was the 
coming of the Holy Ghost. 
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(4) A completely new outlook on their 
calling took hold of the Apostles. 

(5) Conclusion: The Holy Ghost, Who 
took possession of the hearts of the 
Apostles, is the same divine Guest 
Who comes into our souls at the time 
of Confirmation. 
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PENTACOST SUNDAY 





Several years ago, a young girl, un- 
der instructions for the Faith, attended 
the Confirmation ceremonies for adults 
at St. Matthew’s cathedral in Washing- 
ton. There were about three hundred 
persons confirmed there that day. 
Throughout the ceremony the young 
woman kept peering intently at those 
confirmed as they filed back to their 
places. One of her friends, a recent 
convert, was among those confirmed. 
Aiter the ceremony, the two girls went 
to a nearby restaurant for dinner. Over 
the dinner, the catechumen kept look- 
ing at her friend. Finally, the girl, who 
had been confirmed, asked, “What is 
wrong with me? Is my hat on 
crooked?” The catechumen said, “No. 
It’s not that. But you ought to look 
different. You have received the Holy 
Ghost.” 

If that girl had the power of looking 
beyond the skin and hair, the muscle 
and bone, she would have seen that her 
friend actually did “look different.” On 
the surface the difference was not ap- 
parent, but in the soul there was an 
awesome difference. The Apostles 
looked different after the coming of the 
Holy Ghost. They, in fact, were differ- 
ent. Gone was their fear and uncer- 
tainty. Gone was their ambition and 
self-seeking. Gone were all weaknesses 
and doubts concerning their mission. 
“And when this was noised abroad, the 
multitude came together, and were con- 
founded in mind, because that every 
man heard them speak in his own 
tongue” (Epistle). The Apostles, at 
that moment, were new men, filled with 
an inner strength, which had been prom- 
ised them by our Lord. 

The cause of the change was the com- 
ing of the Holy Ghost. The Apostles 
had been told that He would come. 
“But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, 
Whom the Father will send in My name, 
He will teach you all things. . .” 


(Gospel). They had prepared for His 
coming by making a retreat of ten days 
in the Upper Room with the Mother of 
Jesus. They had prayed and thought 
about the things which our Lord had 
told them. They recalled His miracles, 
His kindness to the sick and the be- 
reaved. They remembered with shame 
how they had run off to hide while He 
was being taken as a ¢riminal and was 
being humiliated by the howling mob. 
All the events of the past three years 
had been etched in their minds. Then 
they wondered how the Holy Ghost 
would come. Would He be visible? 
Could they talk to Him? What was in 
store for them? Perhaps it was while 
they were mulling over these things 
that He did come. Suddenly, quickly, 
without warning He came. They heard 
the rushing of the wind. They saw the 
streaked tongues of fire. Then, they 
became aware of His presence in their 
souls. The wind swept away the gloom 
that had hung over them. The fire 
purged them of self-love and ambition. 
Their hearts were set ablaze for the 
advancing of the kingdom of God upon 
earth. Now they began to be Apostles. 


REVOLUTIONARIES FOR CHRIST 


They began to be Apostles. What 
were they before? They had followed 
Christ. They had listened to Him. 
They had watched Him. Did these 
innocents, fresh from their fish-nets un- 
derstand their role in history? Did 
they ever dream that thousands of years 
after their deaths, their names would be 
known all over the world? No, nor 
did they care! Only when the Holy 
Ghost took hold of their hearts did 
they realize who and what they were. 
Now they were revolutionaries for 
Christ. They had to shoulder the bur- 
den of preaching the good news of salva- 
tion to those who longed to know it. 
The Holy Ghost opened their eyes to 
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the truths they had heard from the lips 
of Christ. The Holy Ghost put cour- 
age into their hearts and eloquence into 
their mouths. A new vision of their 
‘alling captured the minds and dreams 
of the Apostles. 


STAUNCH SUPPORT 
OF THE HOLY GHOST 


Sometimes, when we hear of what 
happened to the Apostles, we listen to 
it as though it were a fable. We do not 
picture the Apostles as real men. We 
do not see them as timid, or as rough, or 
as ambitious. They become merely 
characters in a story that happened 
long ago. So it is with the Holy Ghost. 
Perhaps He does not always seem as 
real to us. Yet He is real, very real 
and very close to us. He is the divine 
Guest in our souls. He is as active now 
as He was on the first Pentecost. His 
work is the work of making a saint of 
us. One may say: I am very raw ma- 
terial. Yes, but that is the best ma- 
terial to work and shape into a master- 
piece. In every good thing that we do, 
we will find the Holy Ghost at the 
heart of it. In every new thing which 
we learn about our Faith, we will find 
the Holy Ghost moving us subtly to 
that understanding. Every time we 
have the courage to stand up to de- 
fend our Faith, we know that it is the 
Holy Ghost supporting us. He is our 
inner strength. 

Listen: 


“O guide our minds with Thy blest 
light, 

With love our hearts inflame, 

And with Thy strength which ne’er 
decays 

Confirm our mortal frame.” 
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AT HOME 
TO THE HOLY GHOST 


The catechumen who looked for a 
change in her friend after Confirmation 
was neither silly nor stupid. There 
must be a change. How can a temple 
of the Holy Ghost be the same as any 
other body and soul which is not the 
temple of the Holy Ghost? The answer 
is obvious. They cannot be the same. 
We are temples of the Holy Ghost. Are 
we aware of how favored we are? God 
has chosen us to dwell in our souls. The 
courage of the Martyrs and the Con- 
fessors, the purity of the Virgins, the 
wisdom and understanding of the Saints 
live in us. Are we rightly impressed? 
How easily we dispossess Him! We 
do not feel like going to Mass. We 
“lose the Mass,” as the Irish say, and 
the Divine Presence in our souls. We 
do not feel like resisting a sin of pride. 
We invite Satan into the livingroom of 
our souls and we put out God. Does 
that make sense? Can you discover in 
this the hatefulness of sin and the ex- 
treme goodness of God in wanting you? 
If you do, it is because the Holy Ghost 
is at work upon your soul. 

How often have we said this prayer: 
“OQ God, Who, on this day didst in- 
struct the hearts of the faithful, by the 
light of the Holy Spirit, grant us by the 
same Spirit to relish what is right and 
ever to rejoice in His consolation” 
(Collect)? Do we mean it? Do we 
want to do what is right? Then let 
us listen to the Holy Ghost as He speaks 
to our hearts, and there will be a change 
in us, a change noticeable by man and 
by God. 
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Trinity Sunday 


Eternal Riches 


“Oh, the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! 


How 


incomprehensible are His judgments, and how unsearchable His ways!” (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Example of a lost child calmed by 
faith in her father. 

(2) Our faith in God affords us a glimpse 
of a mystery. 

(3) The mystery of the 
unreasonable. 

(4) A consoling thought: the Trinity de- 
termines our life. 

(5) Conclusion: let us never fail to thank 
God for His most precious gift of 
faith. 


Trinity is not 


Some years back, a man took his 
little daughter on a trip with him. At 
one place where they stopped, they 
made a visit to an underground cavern. 
They were pleased and awed by what 
they saw. On the tour the man wanted 
to point out something to the girl which 
had attracted his interest. He turned 
to address her, but she had _ slipped 
away. He went back, looking high and 
low, calling her name. He became ex- 
cited and panicky. Finally, he made 
a turn, and could then see her on a ledge 
about five feet above where he stood. 
He could hear her sobbing. He called 
out to soothe her. She could hear him, 
but could not see him. He calmed her 
by talking very gently and comfort- 
ingly. Then he told her where he was, 
and that he could see her even though 
she could not see him. She became 
much less excited. Then he told her 
to jump and he would catch her. She 
made the jump into the dark without 
fear, directly into her father’s arms. 

That little child had a simple faith 
in her father. She knew that he would 
not want to see her hurt. She under- 
stood that he would not try to deceive 


her. This was not reasoned. Nor- 
mally, fathers are to be trusted by their 
children. Where there is love, there is 
bound to be trust. All we need is that 
childlike faith in God, our Father. He 
is interested in us. He wants to shield 
us from harm. He wants to teach us 
how to get the most out of our lives, and 
how to be able to sing His praises in 
heaven. So He gives us a glimpse of 
amystery. That is why it is a mystery. 
If we had more than a glimpse, there 
no longer would be any mystery. God 
is good to us. He shares His goodness 
with us. He is so good that He would 
not try to fool us. Heaven is full of 
wonders, He tells you, and the greatest 
of these is the wonder of how Three can 
be One. 


MYSTERY OF TRINITY 
NOT UNREASONABLE 


The mystery of the Trinity is not un- 
reasonable. If it were, God would not 
ask us to believe in it. No mystery is 
against reason. The fact is that our 
minds are finite and limited. God and 
the mystery which He has revealed 
about His family life are infinite and 
unlimited. We know that we cannot 
put the ocean, or a lake, or even a glass 
of water, into an egg cup. It has its 
limitations. That certainly is nothing 
of which to be ashamed. So with our 
minds and mysteries. Here is where 
we take God’s hand; here we take a 
leap in the dark, but with perfect con- 
fidence that God is holding out His 
arms to keep us from being hurt. Then 
we pray: “O Almighty and eternal God, 
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Who hast granted Thy servants to ac- 
knowledge the glory of the eternal 
Trinity in the confession of the true 
faith, and to adore the unity in the 
power of Thy majesty ; we beseech Thee 
that, by firmness in the same faith, we 
may be ever protected from all adversi- 
ties” (Collect). 

Words are a very feeble bridge for 
carrying over to our minds the heavy 
burden of this mystery. We say that 
God, the Father, in knowing Himself 
produces the Word, the Son or Wisdom, 
and the love that springs up between 
the Father and the Son is the Holy 
Ghost. The Father is Power; the Son 
is Wisdom; the Holy Ghost is Love. 
You and I are so material-minded that 
it is hard to picture such a spiritual 
concept. But we are not to be dis- 
couraged by such a difficulty. Let us 
think of it this way: we will have all 
eternity to enjoy the solution of the 
mystery of the Trinity. 


WE LIVE BY FAITH 


Another consoling thought about the 
Trinity is this: the Trinity determines 
our lives. All the anxieties we experi- 
ence, every crisis we face, every ordeal 
we undergo, all these are part of God’s 
plan for us. Even the world crises, the 
wars, elections, floods and famines are 
under the control of the Trinity. We 
may think ourselves small, insignificant, 
of no account. But whatever happens 
to us is allowed by God’s power, guided 
by His wisdom, moved by His love. 
Nothing that happens to us is outside 
God’s concern. Since we live by faith, 
we must always see God’s power in 
everyday affairs; we must observe His 
wisdom; we must feel the warmth of 
His love. “For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord? Or who hath been 
His counsellor? For, of Him, 
and by Him, and in Him, are all things: 
to Him be glory forever” (Epistle). 
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Our Lord commissioned the Apostles 
to bring His teaching to all men and 
to baptize them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son of the Holy 
Ghost. It is nearly two thousand years 
since that command was given. In 
God’s good time we were baptized with 
that formula. We were fortunate 
enough to be given the gift of faith. 
We have listened to the teaching of 
Christ. We have tried to fashion our 
lives according to that teaching. I 
wonder if we ever ponder the riches 
which we have taken into our posses- 
sion. We have seen pictures of a miser, 
withered and cut off from men, exulting 
over his heaped-up treasure. He ap- 
preciates his gold, or his lands, or his 
houses, because they are the things 
upon which he set his heart. We may 
sneer at his avarice, but we may well 
imitate his power of appreciation. Let 
us take that same zealous appreciation 
and apply it to the spiritual treasures 
at our finger tips. Let us count the 
graces which we have received. We can 
hardly do so because they have been 
so numerous. How many times have 
we received Holy Communion; how 
many times have we received the Sacra- 
ment of Penance; how many times 
have we made the sign of the cross? 
This is how we may pile up our treasure 
in heaven. That treasure is made avail- 
able to us because of the Blessed Trin- 
ity. God loves us so much that He 
wants us to share His secrets with Him, 
to share His treasure with Him, to share 
His life with Him. 

That God should deign to bother with 
us is an overpowering thought. We 
accept it as fact just as we accept the 
mysteries of our religion as facts, be- 
cause God has revealed them. What 
of gratitude? Do we make that a part 
of our daily prayers? We know that 
we should. Let us take time out today. 
and sit down and think about God’s in- 

















TRINITY SUNDAY 





terest in us. Let us count our blessings 
and see what our debt of gratitude to 
God should be. We may weep and wail 
about our debts to the grocer, the 
butcher, the baker and the landlord, 
but we may boast and be happy about 
our debt to Almighty God. On this 


feast of the Trinity, pray: “May the 
reception of this sacrament, O Lord our 
God, and the confession of the holy 
and eternal Trinity, and its undivided 
unity, profit us to the salvation of body 
and soul” (Postcommunion). 

The Trinity is man’s eternal riches! 
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Forming Christian Society 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


66 

= a senior-high-school 
text in religion, devotes a unit to the 
ideal Christian society. The first chap- 
ter of this unit gives us a vision of the 
structure, and enumerates the many 
things that go into the making of an 
ideal Christian society. It is of intense 
interest to Catholic teachers everywhere 
to know as much as possible about the 
process of fashioning such a society. 
How are we to reconstruct the social 
order? We do not disregard the con- 
tribution that laws can make toward 
this happly result, and we are aware 
that compacts between nations and 
agreements between capital and labor 
may help. The encyclical letter of 
Pope Pius XI quotes the words of Pope 
Leo XIII in “Rerum Novarum,” his 
encyclical letter on the “Condition of 
Labor.” The civil power is more than 
the mere guardian of law and order; it 
must strive with all zeal “to make sure 
that the laws and institutions, the gen- 
eral character and administration of 
the commonwealth, should be such as 
of themselves to realize public well- 
being and private prosperity.” 

But these factors cannot lead to an 
ideal Christian society unless they rest 
upon the solid foundation of a truly 
Christian life. Individual citizens and 
families should have a just freedom of 
action, but this freedom of action 
should have proper regard for justice 
and the common good. Christianity 
came into the world preaching a doc- 


*Service. Religion Essentials Series, Book 
IV. By Ellard-Burns (Loyola University 
Press, Chicago). 
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trine that was in direct contradiction 
to everything in which the pagan world 
believed. The people of the pagan 
world of Rome were given up to every 
species of idolatry. They worshipped 
every striking object in nature, and ig- 
nored the duty of worshipping God 
only, to Whom, alone, divine homage is 
due. In the words of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles: “They changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God into the likeness 
of the image of a corruptible man, and 
of birds, and of fourfooted beasts, and 
of creeping things. Wherefore, God 
gave them up to the desires of their 
heart, unto uncleanness, to dishonour 
their own bodies among themselves: 
who changed the truth of God into a 
lie: and worshipped and served the 
creature rather than the Creator, who 
is blessed for ever.” 


EARLY CHRISTIANS 
SET MORAL EXAMPLE 


The irreproachable lives of the primi- 
tive Christians soon won the admira- 
tion of the pagans among whom they 
lived. The pagan world saw with ad- 
miration the great moral change that 
the religion of Christ had wrought in 
the hearts of their converted brethren. 
Amid licentiousness and sensuality, the 
Christians remained pure and chaste. 
They were sober and abstemious, while 
the pagans around them were given to 
drunkenness and debauchery. Not only 
were they just in all their dealings, but 
they distributed freely of their goods 
to the needy. Patiently they bore all 
manner of contempt and calumny, of 
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insults and persecutions, and they met 
death with joy in witness of their be- 
lief in Christ. Little wonder, as Car- 
dinal Gibbons writes, that their Chris- 
tian lives contributed to the spread of 
the Christian religion. Our Lord enun- 
ciated the principles of the Christian 
life in His sermon on the Mount when 
He gave us the eight beatitudes. He 
challenged those who ignored or neg- 
lected to practice the things which he 
said. “But why do you call me, ‘Lord, 
Lord,’” we read in the gospel of St. 
Luke, “and not practise the things that 
I say? Everyone who comes to me and 
hears my words and acts upon them, lL 
will show you what he is like: he is like 
a man building a house, who dug deep 
and laid a foundation upon rock. And 
when a flood came, the streams broke 
against that house and could not shake 
it, because it was founded on rock. 
But he who has heard my words and has 
not acted upon them is like a man who 
built his house upon the ground with- 
out a foundation; against which the 
stream broke and straightway it fell in, 
and great was the wreck of that house.” 
(Luke, vi, 46—49). 

Here we have Our Lord’s warning 
that the ideal Christian society is not 
possible, unless the individual lives as a 
Christian and practises the things 
which Christ says. The life of man 
must rest on a firm foundation of strong 
character, if he is to weather the storms 
of life. Without this, it is vain to at- 
tempt to construct or to reconstruct the 
social order. Unless the eight beati- 
tudes dominate Christian living there 
can be no ideal Christian society. To 
present this truth vividly, the authors 
of “Service” compare the perfect Chris- 
tian society with a magnificent Gothic 
cathedral. This towering structure is 
not built upon the ground, but has 
strong foundations which lie far be- 
neath the surface. The foundation of 
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Christian living and Christian society 
is a deep and abiding belief in an eter- 
nal and all-powerful God, Who moves 
from end to end mightily and disposes 
all things sweetly. Only when this 
foundation is laid, can we place the 
stones of the Christian structure. 


CHRIST MUST BE 
CENTER OF STRUCTURE 


Christ must be the very center of a 
truly Christian social structure, the 
center upon which everything else rests. 
The Christian cannot exclude Christ 
from any occupation, activity, or inter- 
est. If Christ is excluded from govern- 
ment, business, and the secular world 
in general, the structure of Christian 
society cannot stand. To paraphrase 
Our Lord’s condemnation of Jerusalem, 
there shall not remain in it a stone upon 
a stone that shall not be destroyed. If 
the Christian observes Christ’s double 
law of love, the two great command- 
ments that contain the law and the 
prophets, he has put securely in place 
the lowermost row of stones upon which 
the Christian social structure is built. 

Since man is a social being, he can- 
not go his way without regard for other 
men. As a member of society he must 
live with other men, and, as a disciple 
of Christ, he must seek the welfare of 
other men as well as his own welfare. 
From the beginning the State possessed 
and exercised authority over men under 
the natural law, and the Church of 
Christ did not come to change this. St. 
Paul speaks clearly when he writes in 
his epistle to the Romans: “Let every 
soul be subject to higher powers: for 
there is no power but from God, and 
those that are, are ordained of God. 
Therefore he that resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God. And 
they that resist, purchase to themselves 
damnation” (Romans, xiii, 1-3). He 
goes on to refer to princes and the 
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power they represent as God’s minis- 
ters to men, and commands all his dis- 
ciples to “be subject of necessity, not 
only for wrath, but also for conscience 
sake.”” He reminds his disciples that 
they should render to all men their 
dues; owe no man anything, but to love 
one another, for he that loveth his 
neighbor has fulfilled the law; walk 
honestly as in the day and beware of 
those things that are contrary to God’s 
command; and, finally, put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make not provision 
for the flesh in its coneupiscences. 
After the foundation of the Church, 
the State continued to exist and to bear 
responsibility for the temporal welfare 
of men. The Church bears responsi- 
bility primarily for men’s spiritual wel- 
fare. Each of these two societies is 
possessed of everything necessary for 
the carrying out of its functions. Our 
authors represent the three functions of 
the Chureh as another stone in the 
building of this truly Christian social 
structure. Her right and power to 
teach the truth of Christ infallibly, to 
sanctify men through the sacraments, 
the public worship, and the liturgy of 
the church, and to pass laws for the 
spiritual guidance of men, are vital fac- 
tors in forming the perfect Christian 
society. This work of teaching, sanc- 
tifying, and governing the faithful in 
hers by commission of her Founder. 
She has exercised these functions from 
the beginning, and it is her prerogative 
to exercise them till the end of time. 


DUTIES OF THE STATE 


The State on its part has the duty of 
making and enforcing just laws, of pro- 
viding protection, and of rendering as- 
sistance in temporal matters when in- 
dividual effort is inadequate or lack- 
ing. In our picture, these functions of 
the State are represented as another 
stone in the Christian social structure. 
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Our authors show that centuries of work 
on the part of Christian statesmen were 
necessary before the old pagan Roman 
state could be chiseled and formed into 
the Christian mold. Only after this 
was done could the Roman state rest 
squarely upon Christ as its foundation. 
The Roman world had never conceded 
the existence of a free religion; in fact, 
religion had never been free among 
pagan nations up to the time of Christ. 
Roman gods demanded homage from all 
who would be loyal citizens, and Rome 
itself, contributed nothing of spiritual 
and moral leadership. Low standards 
of conduct prevailed in public and pri- 
vate life, and the state did nothing 
about it. “The State was in fact a 
false god, and the worship of the State 
is a particularly insidious form of idola- 
try.” 


STATE DEIFICATION 


We in our times have seen the State 
in various nations set itself up as a god. 
Our day has seen a revival of pagan 
ideas concerning the State. In the eyes 
of many nations the State is the only 
power, unbound by any law of God 
and free from any responsibility to the 
Church. This theory or conviction 
creates the poisonous atmosphere in 
which we live, and even well-informed 
Catholics sometimes talk as if the 
Church had no rights other than those 
conceded to it by State. This serves 
to deify the State, and God has warned 
us that we cannot have strange Gods 
before Him. There are, of course, those 
who, in a falsely liberal attitude, gra- 
ciously concede that the State does not 
have supreme and absolute power in 
everything, but contend that the Church 
and State should go their own separate 
ways, “with the Church obliged to avoid 
things offensive to the State, and the 
State free to act as if the Church did 
not exist.” 
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THE STATE NEEDS 

THE CHURCH 

How are we to have a perfect Chris- 
tian society on these impossible terms? 
The ideal solution of the problem is for 
the Church and State to join hands in 
working out the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of mankind in society. Justice 
and peace in our world can never be 
achieved through fettering the Church 
in her work with men. St. Peter gave 
the peffect example of the attitude of 
the Christian: “It behooves us to obey 


God rather than men.” God is ignored, 


as if it were not His world we are privi- 
leged to live in, as if human rulers had 
no need of the guidance of an all-wise 
Creator. “The Prince of Peace is not 
invited to sit at our arbitration tables, 
whether they be U.N. or C.1.0. We say 
that we believe in the separation of 
Church and State, but is not our society 
run as if we did not believe in the 
Chureh at all? The State needs the 
Church, if the State is to make its own 
contribution to the common good of 
man.” 

The third row of stones in the Chris- 
tian social structure has to do with the 
general goal of Church and State, the 
two authorities to which organized so- 
ciety must be subject. This goal is the 
common good, which includes both the 
spiritual and the temporal welfare of 
man. “The temporal cannot be omit- 
ted, for man cannot be an angel! With- 
out the spiritual he becomes a beast.” 
Christianity aims to lead man to the 
fulfillment of his destiny as a rational 
animal. It is tempting here to quote 
Shakespeare’s brilliant passage: “What 
a piece of work is a man! How noble 
in reason! how infinite in faculty! in 
form and moving, how express and ad- 
mirable! in action, how like an angel! 
in apprehension, how like a god! the 
beauty of the world! the paragon of ani- 
mals!” 
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THE DIVINE LIFE OF GRACE 

Of first interest to the Church is the 
participation of all men in the divine 
life of grace. Grace is a gift given to 
the individual person, but in its effect 
it makes us members of the mystical 
body. The life of grace makes us mem- 
bers one of another, and all of us 
brothers of Christ. Its effect is common 
and collective, as well as individual. 
Christ makes it clear that he wishes us 
to pray together. The “Our Father” is 
a plural form of prayer, and all the 
official prayers of the Church are in the 
plural form. The liturgy of the Chureh 
implies public worship, as we see and 
undertand in reading the prayers of the 
Mass. So also does participation in the 
divine office. There was a time when 
the Catholic lay people participated in 
the divine office, a time when that beau- 
tiful official prayer of the Church was 
not confined to priests and nuns. The 
idea of Gregorian chant was to make 
congregational singing possible and 
thus to join all Christians in a unity of 
spirit which would work for the com- 
mon good. 

The equitable participation of all 
men in the goods of society is the ideal 
of the State as well as of the Church. 
It is the task of the State to obtain by 
legislation that sharing in temporal 
goods which the Church seeks to obtain 
by exhortation. Sacred Scripture warns 
that the love of God cannot abide in 
him who closes his heart against his 
brother in need, and the Church has 
spent herself in succoring the poor. 
The Industrial Revolution of the nine- 
teenth century had the effect of crush- 
ing a great segment of humanity under 
grinding poverty. Pope Pius XI sum- 
marizes the social problem that then 
arose: “Toward the close of the nine- 
teenth century the new economic meth- 
ods and the new development of indus- 
try had sprung into being in almost ail 
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civilized nations, and had made such 
headway that human society appeared 
more and more divided into two classes. 
The first, small in numbers, enjoyed 
practically all the comforts so plenti- 
fully supplied by modern invention. 
The second class, comprising the im- 
mense multitude of workingmen, was 
made up of those who, oppressed by dire 
poverty, struggled in vain to escape 
from the straits which encompassed 
them.” 


“RERUM NOVARUM” 


No solution for the problem could be 
found apart from the intervention of 
religion and of the Church. It was at 
this point that Pope Leo XIII gave to 
the world his great encyclical, “Rerum 
Novarum.” This document taught 
mankind new methods of approach to 
social problems. Sociological students, 
employers, the very workingmen, them- 
selves, had begged with one voice that 
at last a safe road might be pointed out 
to them. The voice of the Vicar of 
Christ was not raised in vain. It was 
listened to with genuine admiration and 
greeted with profound sympathy not 
only by the loyal children of the 
Church, writes Pope Pius XI in his en- 
cyclical, “Quadragesimo Anno,” but by 
many also who had wandered far from 
the truth and from the unity of faith; 
nay more, by well-nigh every one who, 
either as private student or as legisla- 
tor, was thereafter interested in social 
and economic questions. Christian 
workingmen welcomed this document 
with enthusiasm. By it many, who had 
been openly hostile to the working 
class, were won to ardent support of 
their rights. Pope Leo XIII had said 
that the richer class have many ways of 
shielding themselves and stand less in 
need of help from the State, whereas 
the mass of the poor have no resources 
of their own to fall back upon, and must 
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chiefly depend upon the assistance of 
the State. He called upon government 
to extend care and protection in a spe- 
cial manner to wage-earners. The ef- 
fect of Pope Leo’s words was to make 
the leaders of the nations at last more 
fully conscious of their obligations. 
Many of these leaders began to promote 
a broader social policy. We do not 
have space here to analyze the two 
great encyclicals, but they brought into 
clear light the great principle that the 
civil power is more than the mere 
guardian of law and order, and must 
strive by all available means to realize 
publie well-being and private prosper- 
ity. 

The common good, spiritual and tem- 
poral, is then the general goal of both 
Chureh and State. The authors of 
“Service” make the next row of stones 
in our structure consist of six specific 
goals which are closely connected with 
the common good: freedom, the equal- 
ity of right, respect for woman, the 
stewardship of wealth, the care of the 
needy, and peace between nations. 
Each of these goals has a spiritual and 
religious aspect. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SLAVERY 


Christ found slavery rampant amid 
pagan society. No human right of the 
slave was regarded as inalienable. He 
was a mere chattel, having equal stand- 
ing with a beast of burden or a piece of 
furniture. Christ’s doctrine on the dig- 
nity of man began to effect a change in 
this attitude, a change that was almost 
imperceptible at first. No legal decree 
eradicated a practice so deeply em- 
bedded in pagan civilization, but the 
teaching and example of Christianity 
gradually overcame slavery as an in- 
stitution. “Without rudely dissolving 
the relations between master and slave,” 
writes Cardinal Gibbons, “it (the reli- 
gion of Christ) admonished the master 
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to be kind and humane to his slave, re- 
minding him that he had a Master in 
Ileaven Who has no respect for persons. 
It taught the slave to be docile to his 
master. It cheered him by the comfort- 
ing thought that he was not a mere ani- 
mated machine or a chattel, but that he 
was endowed with an immortal soul, 
and was a child of God. It gradually 
relaxed the severity of his bondage, till 
the chains fell from his feet.” 

The dropping of his fetters did not 
make the slave a free man, for he yet 
had no equality with other men before 
the law. But the Christian principle 
gradually brought him equality before 
the civil law. Gradually the natural 
rights of man were acknowledged as 
having come from God, as inalienable 
by any human power. In the beginning 
the Church courts were his only refuge, 
“but the time came when the common 
man was so convinced of his basic 
equality with those who ruled that he 
started out on the great highway which 
has ended in our democratic form of 
government.” Recognizing the over- 
lordship of God, all came to acknowl- 
edge the equality of men. 


CHRISTIAN RESPECT FOR WOMEN 


The doctrine of Christ won the re- 
spect for woman that she enjoys today. 
The marriage legislation of the Church 
has ever defended the rights of woman, 
as is evident from a casual reading of 
marriage cases wherein the lust or the 
cupidity of man threatened the endur- 
ing love, fidelity and support to which 
woman is entitled as a lifelong partner 
in the sacred union of matrimony. 
Woman owes to the Church the unique 
dignity and reverence she enjoys 
throughout Christendom today. “Tf 
one wishes to gauge the influence of the 
Church’s teaching concerning the rights 
of womanhood,” writes Doctor John A. 
O'Brien in his “Faith of Millions,” “he 
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should visit some of the Mohammedan, 
Brahmin, or Buddist countries where 
Christianity has seareely penetrated. 
The contrast between the status of 
woman in those lands and in our Chris- 
tian civilization he would find most 
striking . The solitary level which 
has lifted womanhood from the foul 
morass of pagan lechery to the position 
of honor and reverence which she en- 
joys today is the teaching of Christ.” 

The Christian concept of the steward- 
ship of wealth makes it clear that man, 
though he has a right to private prop- 
erty, does not become an absolute owner 
of the property he acquires but, rather, 
a steward who is responsible to God for 
the use he makes of his acquisitions. 
The law of God tells him that he must 
use for succoring his neighbor all that 
he aequires over and above his own 
needs. It is a mark of Christian society 
that all members of it stand ready to 
use their surplus wealth for the common 
good. 

Human history and experience bring 
before us the fact that the world is full 
of persons who are in need of help. 
Throughout history, the Catholie 
Church has been distinguished for her 
practical solicitude for the sick, the 
aged, the crippled, the handicapped, the 
feeble-minded, the orphan, and_ the 
widow. It is commonly conceded in a 
Christian society that it is the responsi- 
bility of society in general to meet the 
needs of those who cannot eare for 
themselves. This repsonsibility is not 
to be relegated to the wealthy alone, for 
every Christian is called upon to help 
in the measure possible to him. Often 
the need of our neighbor is so great that 
much sacrifice is demanded in helping 
him. Wise administration will use pre- 
ventive measures to eliminate or at 
least reduce the need. A safety cam- 
paign, for instance, will offer more than 
a plan to provide insurance for accident 
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victims. It is much better to give the 
father of a family a living wage than to 
offer him a subsidy by way of alms. 
The Christian seeks the welfare of all 
nations and he is satisfied with nothing 
less than the peace and welfare of all 
nations. The Christian doctrine of the 
universal brotherhood of man called for 
peace, even at the price of sacrifice. To 
make sacrifices for another nation was 


interest reigned supreme. Unselfishness 
is a key virtue in the structure of Chris- 
tianity, although it is sometimes better 
preached than practised. Even today 
rulers of nations ignore this christian 
teaching, while claiming at the same 
time that they seek peace. Only the 
practical application of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man can 
bring us genuine peace, and the wel- 


not within the pagan purview. Self- 
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Ciommunication FROM Our Reapers 





Epitor: 

As the Russian bear continues with 
diabolical intent on his path towards 
world realizes 
that the path is being set for a major 
crisis in the history of civilization. 
Like a thundering herd of buffaloes, 
Communism is crushing to powder 
obstacles in its path. The United 
States with increasing strength and 
might is struggling to halt the advance 
of the Communists. And yet our 
twentieth-century civilization, which 
had crowded God and religion out of 
many aspects of its daily life, will be 
spared an impending catastrophe only 
by heeding the message of our Blessed 
Mother for prayer, penance and the 
daily Rosary made known in an ap- 
parition to the little shepherd children 
at Fatima, Portugal, in 1917. 

Communism is but the fruition of 
unadulterated secularism, the divorcee 
of God from every phase of life. Men 
are driven to Communism by a discon- 
tent with human life; they are striving 
to find peace, happiness and content- 
ment in the material things of this 
world. 

The forces of Communism can be 
neutralized only in one way, and that 
is by building up a vigorous Christian 
society to offset it. This way of Chris- 
tian social living can aim at nothing less 
than the restoration of all things in 
Christ through Mary. This restoration 
is Mary’s mission in the atomic age, for 
this is the age of Mary. 

God has entrusted to Mary the mis- 
sion of defeating the forces of the ser- 
pent. In every period of the history of 
the Church, men have rallied under the 


conquest, each of us 


leadership of Mary in order to give 
battle to the armies of the prince of 
darkness. Like a mighty fortress, the 
Church stood defending Europe against 
the Turks over four centuries ago. At 
the famous sea battle of Lepanto the 
tide turned swiftly towards Christen- 
dom and against the Turks, the pagan 
infidels from the Near East. The forces 
of the Christian world were inferior im 
number and equipment, and they were 
apparently doomed before the beginning 
of the battle. However, with each man 
consecrated to Our Lady of the Rosary, 
the army of Mary, fighting with ex- 
ceptional courage and daring, secured 
complete victory. 

By using human instruments to de- 
stroy the forces of Satan, Mary has 
time and time again brought mankind 
back to Christ, her Son. Mary carries 
out her mission through men whom she 
has provided with all the spiritual 
vitality that they need to follow the 
path leading to Christ. 

Christ wills that all men be saved; 
He wishes to dwell in every heart; yet, 
His kingdom will always be established 
through Mary. Mary is the Mother of 
Christ. Nor is she the Mother solely 
of the natural body of Christ, but also 
of His Mystical Body of which each of 
us isa member. St. John clearly recalls 
that Christ is the true vine and we are 
the branches. Never has there been a 
more forceful illustration of the Mysti- 
cal Body. Now it is Mary’s task, not 
only to give this body life, but also to 
mother its growth and perfection. With 
deadly effect she gives battle to every 
evil force that opposes the growth of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 
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In 1917, at Fatima in Portugal, Our 
lady appeared to three children and 
gave them a message of peace and 
happiness; she made a plea for a 
counterattack against Bolshevism and 
Communism. Mary supplied to man- 
kind at Fatima a perfect plan for the 
conversion of Russia. 

Total consecration to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, the distinctive feature 
of Our Lady’s message at Fatima, 
focuses the beacon light on that which 
will lead men to a new spiritual life. 
The Fatima petition not only sets a 
pattern for living a truly Christian life, 
but it also challenges all of us to re- 
store order in this shipwrecked world 
by consecrating ourselves to Mary as 
her laborers. If we would consecrate 
ourselves to Mary, say the Rosary, pray 
and do penance, Mary promised that 
Russia would be converted and that a 
period of peace would settle over the 
world. 

So far the message of Fatima has not 
saved our modern civilization, because, 
convinced that Christianity does not 
offer the solution to present world-stir- 


ring problems, our modern-minded gen- 
eration has not tried it. The Fatima 
inessage, nonetheless, does provide a 
remedy for a suffering humanity which 
has witnessed war and the terrible con- 
sequences of war. If accepted, it would 
enable the mass of mankind to build a 
new Christian society based on the love 
of God and love of our neighbor. 

Mary sealed her promise made at 
Fatima by a great public miracle. As 
seventy thousand people stood soaked 
through by a shower, the sun plunged 
wildly earthward. Bead-telling peas- 
ants and scoffing skeptics cringed in the 
mud. By this awe-inspiring spectacle, 
it seems that God wished to show that 
He had confided to Mary the task of 
bringing the world back to Christ. 

In order to build a new social order 
the worth of each of us is tremendous. 
That value increases tenfold, however, 
when we unite with others holding like 
views. The famous motto, “In union 
there is strength,” forcibly presents the 
point to us. United action applies not 
only to the highest ranking prelates, but 
also to the most obscure Christians. 
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To work with Mary as our Leader | 


is the stepping-stone towards restoring 
Christianity, the pillars of which have 
been severely damaged by the separa- 
tion of religion from the aspects of our 
daily life. The farmer, the factory 
worker, the business man, the profes- 
sional man, each in his own particular 
environment, should enter into the mis- 
sion of Mary to restore the world to 
Christ. Each should present to the 
world a picture of Catholic faith which 
is lived and lived completely. 

Mary wants to work through Chris- 
tians, highly organized in a corporate 
body. United with others we shall be 
much stronger than if we attempted to 
work by ourselves. Pope Pius XI, in 
his famous Encyclical “Quadragesimo 
Anno,” wrote: 


“That these classes of men may be 
brought back to Christ whom they 
have denied, we must recruit and train 
from among them the auxiliary 
soldiers of the Church who know them 
well and their minds and wishes, and 
ean reach their hearts with a tender 
brotherly love. The first and imme- 
diate apostles to the workers ought to 
‘be from among themselves.” 

With these cogent words the Holy 
Father formulated two powerful princi- 
ples: namely, that we should be united 
with others having the same talents 
and occupations as our own, and, sec- 
ondly, that we should not stand apart 
from a pagan society, but strive to set 
up a Christian society in its midst. 

The world is the factory. Beyond 
the assembly line of the factory, away 
from the humdrum of intense activity, 
Mary the Commander-in-Chief stands 
directing her workers. 


The answer to Moscow is Fatima! 


JoHN O'Connor, 8.M. 
Rockaway Park, N. Y. 
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QO UESTIONS ANswerep 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





Communion Paten 


for Small Group 


Question: Is there an obligation of 
using the paten to distribute Commun- 
ion to fifteen or twenty people? I have 
in mind especially the times at which 
an altar boy has failed to appear for 
Mass. SACERDOS. 

Answer: The use of the Communion 
plate or paten is now of obligation, even 
when only a few communicants are to 
receive. The Sacred Congregation of 
the Sacraments, in an Instruction of 
March 26, 1929, declared that “in dis- 
tributing Holy Communion to the faith- 
ful . . . a paten should be used, which 
should be of silver or gilded metal.”? 
The same Instruction stated that the 
paten “should be held by the faithful 
themselves under their chins, except in 
the case where Holy Communion is 
given by a bishop, or by a prelate in 
pontificals, or in a solemn Mass, when 
a priest or deacon who is in attendance 
may hold the paten under the chin of 
the communicants.” 

In later private responses, the Sacred 
Congregation said that an altar boy’s 
carrying the paten carefully is in ac- 
cord with its intention. The proper 
course, therefore, when there is no altar 
boy and no one else who can conveni- 
ently be called on to fulfill that fune- 
tion, is for the priest to carry the paten 
to the rail and give it to the first com- 
municant. Those who are to receive 
may each pass the paten to the next 
person, thus complying with the direc- 


*“Canon Law Digest,” Vol. I, p. 362. 
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tions of the Sacred Congregation, and 
protecting against the loss of fragments 
which might otherwise drop to the 
floor. 


Absolution Before 
Extreme Unction 

Question: Is it permissible in some 
cases to administer Extreme Unction 
to an unconscious, dying person, with- 
out first giving conditional absolution, 
on the ground that Extreme Unction 
does not require an external manifesta- 
tion of sorrow for sin? LECTOR. 

Answer: If the person is already ap- 
parently dead, or if the priest fears 
that he is at the very moment of death, 
the Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
should be administered immediately, 
even before conditional absolution is 
given. If there has been no such ex- 
ternal manifestation, it is very doubtful 
that the Sacrament of Penance will be 
valid. However, even without this ex- 
ternal manifestation, the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction will produce its ef- 
fects, if the subject be capable of val- 
idly receiving it, provided that he has 
at least supernatural attrition. 

Nevertheless, if there is time, abso- 
lution should first be given to the un- 
conscious, dying person. Extreme Unc- 
tion is a Sacrament of the living, and 
the recipient should be in the state of 
grace before its reception, so far as this 
is possible and necessary. If he had 
asked for the priest before lapsing into 
unconsciousness, the absolution can be 
given absolutely. This is considered to 











QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





be a sufficient manifestation for absolu- 
tion.? Usually there will be time to 
give absolution before the anointing, 
unless the person is apparently dead 
when the priest arrives. 


Same Prayer Twice 
in Requiem Mass 

Question: In saying, or singing, a 
Requiem Missa Quotidiana, when the 
Mass is said for a specified man whose 
name is known, we presume that the 
first Oration would be Pro uno defuncto. 
Since the choice of the second prayer is 
left to the celebrant, would it be lawful 
for him to use the same Oration again, 
if he wishes to remember in the Mass a 
deceased brother or relative or friend? 

PRESBYTER. 

Answer: When the prayer Pro uno 
defuncto has already been used for the 
soul to whom the Mass is being applied, 
it is not lawful to use this same prayer 
for another deceased man, whom the 
celebrant remember or to 
pray for in the Holy Sacrifice. Such 
duplication would be contrary to the 
rubries.* In the daily Requiem Mass, 
therefore, because the celebrant is free 
to select a second prayer, he may use 


wishes to 


the Deus, veniz largitor, intending by 
its use a special memento of the de- 
ceased relative or friend, among the 
others to whose benefit this prayer is 
ordinated. If there is some special 
prayer given in the Missal which would 
be appropriate in the circumstances, as 
when the deceased person was a priest, 
that prayer may be chosen. It may 
be remarked that, in the case proposed, 
the prayer Pro uno defuncto should be 
the 


knows the name of the man for whom 


used, whether or not celebrant 


the Mass is being offered. 


*Roman Ritual, Tit. III, cap. 1, n. 25. 
* Rub. Gen. Missal., VII, 8. 
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Drops of Wine Inside the Chalice 


Question: Does the celebrant have a 
serious obligation of removing with the 
purificator the drops of wine that may 
adhere to the inside of the chalice? 

READER. 


Answer: The celebrant should en- 
deavor to remove the drops of wine that 
adhere to the inside of the chalice, but 
I do not believe that he is guilty of 
mortal sin if he neglects to do so. If 
he makes a reasonable effort to remove 
them, the priest does not incur the guilt 
of sin because he fails to reach every 
one of the drops. Still more, his obli- 
gation is not a grave one, and so he is 
not obliged to go to extraordinary 
lengths to comply with the prescription 
of the rubrics. 

The drops that can easily be wiped 
off with the purificator should be re- 
moved in that way. Those close to the 
surface can be taken care of by moving 
the chalice a bit to absorb them. It is 
better for the celebrant not to spend 
an excessive amount of time in this 
operation, lest the people become rest- 
less. He should be careful to 
avoid exaggerated gestures and mo- 
tions. There will sometimes be a drop 
here and there that cannot be removed 
without the risk of allowing the purifi- 
‘ator to become soaked with wine. Any 
cause for anxiety can be removed by 
having, if one wishes, the intention of 
consecrating all valid matter in the 
chalice, and by being satisfied with 
making a reasonable effort to comply 
with the prescriptions of the rubries in 
this matter. 


also 


The Parochial Mass 


Question: If the parochial Mass is 
merely read, is it considered to be a 
public Mass? REGULARIS. 

Answer: The parochial Mass ean 


mean either the Missa pro populo, 
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which pastors must offer for their flocks, 
or the chief public Mass celebrated on 
days of obligation, or of special public 
celebration in a parochial church for 
the benefit of the people of the parish.‘ 
Gatterer warns that the term “paro- 
chial” is used also of a private Mass 
applied for the people, and that this 
must be kept in mind when applying 
certain liturgical decrees and regula- 
tions, such as that which would have 
the priest make certain commemora- 
tions in a private mass.°* 

Father O'Connell makes this same 
distinction. He describes a public Mass 
as a Mass of obligation, celebrated for 
some body of persons who come to take 
part in the Mass for a public (common) 
cause, that is, because of a public obli- 
gation, or because of a public reason of 
charity or necessity (e.g., a funeral 
Mass, or a votive Mass for some public 
need). 

A Mass is also called public because 
it is celebrated in a church or public 
oratory, but this does not make it a 
public Mass in the liturgical sense.® 
Therefore, we have a publie parochial 
Mass when it is celebrated before the 
people of the parish, on days when there 
is present the publie or common cause 
spoken of by both of the authors here 
cited. 


Confession Before Validation 
of Marriage 


Question: When hearing a confession 
before the validation of a marriage, if 
the penitent makes no mention of past 
“marital” relations, should the con- 
fessor omit any question about these 
things, on the presumption that the 
penitent in good faith did not consider 
them to be sinful? ORATOR. 


‘O'Connell, “The Celebration of Mass,” 
(1944), p. 724. 

*“Praxis Celebrandi,” (1940), n. 57. 

° Gatterer, op. cit., n. 56. 
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Answer: It is advisable, when hearing 
a confession before the validation of a 
marriage, to determine whether or not 
the penitent thought that “marital” 
relations during the time of the invalid 
union were sinful. Of course, if the 
penitent confesses such actions on his 
own initiative, it is evident that he 
realized their malice. However, there 
are persons who, in good faith, do not 
think them to be unlawful, even though 
they realize that they violated the law 
by attempting marriage before a judge 
ora minister. If the penitent makes no 
mention of these matters, he should be 
asked whether or not he thought that 
they were sinful. The confessor cannot 
lawfully omit all questioning about the 
matter, merely because the penitent 
docs not mention it in his con- 
fession. 

If interrogation shows that good faith 
was not present, and that formal sins 
were committed, the confessor must 
endeavor by further questions, as in 
any other case, to secure a materially 
integral confession. At times it will 
not be possible to arrive at material 
integrity, with an exact accounting for 
every sin, according to number and 
species. This will be true especially 
when the invalid union has been one 
of long duration. The confessor must 
here apply the general principles of 
theology concerning the integrity of 
confession, taking care lest a too de- 
tailed interrogation about these mat- 
ters be a source of scandal. At the 
same time, he must not go to the other 
extreme by omitting all questions. 

Furthermore, the need of a new act 
of the will in renewing marital consent 
must not be forgotten (Canon 1134). 
The officiating priest at a validation 
make that the 
parties clearly understand this require- 
ment; otherwise the second ceremony 


should always sure 


itself may be invalid. Certainly if the 
confessor learns that a penitent regards 
himself as already validly married, and 
looks upon the forthcoming ceremony 
as only a formality, the misunderstand- 
ing should be removed by proper in- 
struction. 


White or Violet Stole 
for Proper Color 


Question: When the Ritual specifies 
for a blessing that the color of the day 
be used for the stole, may violet or 
white be substituted? PRINCEPS. 

Answer: The color of the stole will 
not affect the validity of the blessing 
to be given. Therefore, we are here 
concerned solely with the lawfulness of 
the substitution. The use of the spec- 
ified color binds sub levi, so that a 
proportionate and reasonable cause 
will permit the use of white or violet, 
depending upon the nature of the bless- 
ing. If substitution is permissible, and 
there is possibility of a choice, white 
will usually be the preferable color. 
The reason is that violet is employed 
for absolutions and exorcisms, while 
white is used for other blessings, unless 
a different color is prescribed. 

Cappello would allow the use of a 
white stole extra domum, because of 
the difficulty involved in carrying stoles 
of various colors.?. For example, a 
priest, bringing Holy Communion to 
the sick on February 3, would seem to 
have sufficient reason for using his 
white sick-call stole when blessing the 
sick person’s throat, instead of bringing 
an additional red stole. Nevertheless, 
it is not correct to say that such substi- 
tutions may be arbitrarily made by the 
He should use the specified 
color, unless there is a proportionately 
excusing cause. 


priest. 


7“Tye Sacramentis,” Vol. I, n. 104. 
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One Priest Always on Duty 

Question: When there are two priests 
stationed in a parish, is it obligatory 
to have at least one of them remaining 
on duty at all times for sick calls? In 
other words, would it be wrong for both 
priests to be out all afternoon once in 
a while? PAROCHUS. 

Answer: The pastor has the primary 
obligation of making provision for the 
needs of his people. The assistant has 
a share in this obligation of caring for 
the souls of the parishioners. How- 
ever, one may not rightly say that 
either pastor or assistant must always 
be on duty at the parish house. There 
can indeed be sin, and even grave sin, 
if both priests are absent so frequently, 
or at such times that the people are 
deprived of their reasonably sought 
opportunity to receive the Sacraments. 
Especially would this be true in a parish 
where there are frequent sick calls, for 
example, because of the presence of a 
large hospital or an emergency hos- 
pital. 

The obligations, however, 
can be fulfilled in most cases by simply 
leaving word with the housekeeper as 
to where they can be reached in an 
emergency. Arrangements may also 
be made with a neighboring priest to 
take care of urgent calls. 


priests’ 


Some such 
provision should be made when the 
parish priest or priests will not be 


available. It is expecting too much to 
demand that only one priest at a time 
work outside in the parish, and that the 
other remain always at home during 
that time. 


Marriage of Non-Catholics 
Below Legal Age 

Question: If two non-Catholics con- 
tracted marriage when below the legal 
age, lying about their age at the time 
they secured the license, is the mar- 
riage valid? If one of them later 
wishes to become a Catholic and to 
marry another Catholic, may the valid- 
ity of the first marriage be attacked on 
the ground that the parties were below 
the legal age? VICARIUS. 

Answer: All baptized 
whether Catholic or not, are subject to 
the marriage laws of the Church. Cer- 
tain exceptions are made with regard 
to the canonical form and the impedi- 
ment of disparity of cult. No excep- 
tion is made in Canon 1067, $1, which 
declares that a marriage is invalid if 
the man has not completed his six- 
teenth year, or if the woman has not 
completed her fourteenth year. Con- 
sequently, if either of the parties was 


persons, 


under the canonical age limit, and was 
baptized at the time of the marriage, 
the marriage is invalid by reason of 
this impediment. 

The State 


“an enact a law estab- 
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lishing a minimum legal age for valid 
marriage. If enacted, this law will 
bind only unbaptized persons. So far 
as subsequent marriage cases are con- 
cerned, it should be noted that the civil 
law usually regards such marriages as 
valid, but voidable. The State, of 
course, cannot dissolve a valid mar- 
riage bond, and so the net effect will be 
valid marriage. In any case, the law 
of the State, where the marriage was 
contracted, must be consulted to deter- 
mine the nature of its specific provi- 
sions. In all states there is legislation 
requiring parental consent for marriage 
below a certain age. So far as I can 
determine, these laws affect only the 
lawfulness of 
validity. 


the marriage, not its 
Therefore, lying about one’s 
age in these cases would not cause in- 
validity of the contract, provided that 
the parties were otherwise capable of 
entering marriage validly. 

If only the unbaptized person was 
under the age established by civil law, 
it is doubtful whether or not the civil 
impediment would remain _ binding. 
There is dispute about this, because 
some authors hold that the baptized 
party’s exemption from the law in this 
case would communicate itself to the 
other person. In practice, the settle- 
ment of this problem in a particular 
case would have to be made by the 
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Holy See. However, if both parties 
were unbaptized at the time of the 
marriage, and only the convert 
since received baptism, there is the 
possibility of using the Pauline Priv- 
If examination of the 
factors already mentioned should lead 
to a solid doubt as to the validity of 
the marriage, there would also be room 
for application of the principle of Canon 
1127 by the authority competent in the 
case. 


has 


ilege. various 


If the favor of the faith is not ap- 
plicable in any of its forms, the only 
other solution is to institute a formal 
process before a competent matrimonial 
tribunal, seeking a declaration of nul- 
lity of the marriage on the ground of 
If the proof of invalidity is 
present beyond any doubt, and the 
local Ordinary chooses to do so, he may 
present the case to the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office, asking that 
the Holy See grant the declaration of 
nullity without institution of the for- 
mal process. 


non-age. 


The usual word of caution is in order. 
Even if the invalidity of the marriage 
appears beyond question to the priest 
who first receives the case, he should 
give no promise or assurance of any 
kind to the parties, save that he will 
investigate to see if there is any possi- 
bility of securing marital freedom. 
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Book Reviews 





To Be or Not to Be 


The doctrine concerning being is the 
watershed which divides the great 
trends of philosophical speculation one 
from the other, and which determines 
their respective directions. The con- 
ception of being establishes the char- 
acter of a system of thought, and marks 
it either as a philosophy of appearance 
or a philosophy of reality. This is 
readily understood, because being is the 
basic element of all our thinking, and, 
hence, its color wears off on everything 
that forms part of the ideational con- 
tent of the mind. We view everything 
in the light of this fundamental con- 
cept, particularly the universe and our 
own personal selves. The notion of be- 
ing has the most far-reaching conse- 
quences, and it will ultimately resolve 
itself into the following alternatives: is 
the universe merely a phantasmagoria 
of passing appearances, only a fleeting 
show, or has it a solid core of reality?: 
is the human self merely a conglomera- 
tion of events, happenings, and experi- 
ences, temporarily united and again dis- 
solved, or has it an identical lasting 
center? How these questions are an- 
swered depends upon the notion of be- 
ing which one entertains. 

All failures of metaphysics Etienne 
Gilson justly blames on mistakes made 
by metaphysicians concerning the first 
principle of human knowledge, which 
is being. Incredible as it may seem, 
such radical mistakes have been made 
and have led to almost inconceivable 
metaphysical absurdities. On this mat- 
ter Gilson asks: “If, indeed, being is 
the first principle of human knowledge, 
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it must be the very first object to be 
grasped by the human mind; now, if 
this is so, how are we to account for 
the fact that so many philosophers have 
been unable to grasp it?” (“Being and 
Some Philosophers”). In keeping with 
this is Maritain’s observation, that 
many philosophers, among whom he 
places Kant, have never attained to a 
real comprehension of the meaning of 
being. They skipped about on its sur- 
face, but never penetrated into it. Real 
insight into the meaning of being, Mari- 
tain calls a kind of mystical intuition. 
“T have often experienced in a sudden 
intuition the reality of my being, the 
profound first principle which makes me 
exist outside nonentity. It is a power- 
ful intuition whose violence has some- 
times frightened me, and which first re- 
vealed to me a metaphysical absolute.” 
(“A Preface to Metaphysics”). 

The primacy of Ontology as the sci- 
ence of being can hardly be questioned, 
and its neglect in modern philosophy is 
disastrous. Outside Scholasticism, and 
perhaps Existentialism, we will scarcely 
find any genuinely ontological tradition. 
The modern mentality is little interested 
in things and beings, and modern phil- 
osophy concerns itself chiefly with atti- 
tudes. Fortunately, metaphysies, in the 
old-fashioned sense, still enjoys full 
hospitality in the philosophy of the 
Schools. It is not a metaphysies which 
merely repeats itself, but it is one which 
has living contact with contemporary 
thought. It is the privilege of this re- 
viewer to bring to the attention of the 
reader two texts on metaphysics of ex- 
ceptional merit. 
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The translator of the first volume,' 
who has done his work superbly, makes 
in his preface a rather pertinent remark 
to the effect that the legacy of St. 
Thomas must in each age be “re-formu- 
lated in a manner consonant with thie 
philosophical progress of the times.” 
We might make this a little stronger and 
say that the Thomistic message to re- 
main vital must actually be re-thought 
and re-conceptualized, for not only 
forms of expression change, but habits 
of thinking as well. This is precisely 
what Dr. Van Steenberghen has done 
with great Therein he is 
thoroughly in accord with the Louvain 
School, which has been at all times 
keenly alert and sympathetically re- 
sponsive to the prevailing philosophical 
climate. It is only by flexible adapta- 
tion to the changing modes of thinking 
that we can remain faithful to the 
thought of the Angelic Doctor and make 
it fruitful for our own generation. A 
cursory glance reveals that the arrange- 
ment of the matter differs from that 
which is customary in similar manuals. 
The difference, moreover, goes deeper. 
In this respect two things should be 
pointed out: the author puts special 
emphasis on the existential character of 
being, and, as a consequence, denies that 
the conceptual duality, “essence” and 
“existence,” or the “essence-existence” 
relation, is primitive and irreducible. 
We do not think that these points are 
departures from Thomism, but would 
regard them as more faithful interpre- 
tations of Thomistie realism. Certain 
it is that all our knowledge, if it is net 
to hang without any support in the air, 
must be derived from the actually exist- 
ent. This above all goes for Ontology 
which preéminently is the science of the 


success. 


* Ontology. By Canon Fernand Van Steen- 
berghen, Ph.D., S.T.D., Translated by the 
Rev. Martin Flynn, Ph.D., S.T.D. (Joseph 


F. Wagner, Inc., New York, 1952; 278 pp.) 
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real, of being, and which, therefore, 
should not only implicitly accept but 
explicitly declare the primacy of exist- 
ence. We are entirely in agreement 
with the author when he writes: “Ontol- 
ogy must be built upon the solid basis 
of the existent thing.”’ As to the second 
point, it is also certain that duality is 
not original in being, for not the faint- 
est and remotest trace of the essence- 
existence of potency-act relation can be 
found in the First Being. The First 
Being, paradoxical as it may sound, 
was never possible. The author is, then, 
thoroughly justified in his claim that 
metaphysics, as he defines and treats it, 
“is a science which preéminently merits 
the name ‘existential’.” 

A newness of approach to the prob- 
lems and a freshness of touch in their 
treatment are evident on every page of 
the volume which, in spite of the con- 
ciseness of the style, is clearly written 
and very readable. The problems aris- 
ing from the concept of being, such as 
analogy, the attributes of being, first 
principles, transcendence, are handled 
with great vigor. The lines of the argu- 
ment are always strongly marked and 
readily discernible, which, of course, 
does not mean that the reasoning can 
be followed without sincere mental 
effort and close and sustained attention. 
In fact, much of the value of metaphy- 
sical study lies in this, that it rigorously 
trains the mind. As the author well 
says: “Ontology is a stern, exacting 
discipline. . . . It demands a con- 
tinual asceticism in thought.” 

In the course of time the unity of a 
science may suffer from the introduction 
of details which are not entirely ger- 
mane to the central and formal theme. 
In the interests of better understanding 
the science must be freed from the 
irrelevances which it may have accumu- 
lated. Even a plant, though its growth 


is determined by an inherent design, 
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needs an occasional pruning. The 
author thinks that a similar operation 
would greatly benefit Ontology and give 
it greater vitality. He has, therefore, 
disearded a number of topies which he 
regards as foreign accretions. Few 
will regret such exclusion, for it really 
makes for stricter unity and more co- 
hesiveness. It also focuses attention 
on the one all-important, original dis- 
tinction in being, the finite and the in- 
finite, the relative and the absolute. 
The topics which are eliminated, be- 
‘ause they do not pertain to being, as 
such, but to some particular kind of 
being (such as some of the Aristotelian 
‘ategories, material and formal cause), 
will have to be assigned to appropri- 
ate branch of special metaphysics. 

If Ontology does not begin with an 
abstraction, but with concrete existen- 
tial being, it will have to end in the 
same manner by leading to the actual 
existence of unconditioned being. So 
Ontology culminates in theology, which 
is quite in keeping with the title of di- 
vine science bestowed upon the science 
of being. “Once we grasp this fact,” 
writes the author, “we will see that the 
philosophical study of God does not con- 
stitute a science which would be distinet 
from Ontology.” In conformity with 
this idea, the third part of Canon Van 
Steenberghen’s “Ontology” deals with 
infinite being and its attributes, and 
offers a Theodicy in compact form. It 
is the reviewer’s opinion that this part 
gives more about God than unaided rea- 
son would warrant. That, however, is 
of minor importance. The really im- 
portant consideration is that this ex- 
plicit study of Infinite Being gathers up 
the loose ends of Ontology and crowns 
it with a definite conclusion. 

We have here a streamlined version 
of an old science which both student and 
teacher can read with pleasure and 
profit; the student will find it instruc- 
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Among the topics the distin- 
guished French Dominican 
discusses in this new collection 
of spiritual meditations are 
Integrity, Humility, Charity, 
Passions, Sin, The Eucharist, 
The Virgin Mother and The 
Saints. Each of these b ief 
and deeply significant sections 
is permeated with a spiritual- 
ity that is brilliantly and in- 
cisively expressed. The trans- 
lation is by the Dominican 
Nuns of Corpus Christi 
Monastery, Menlo Park Cali- 
fornia. $2.95 
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tive; to the teacher it will prove stimu- 
lating and thought-challenging. 

Father [Msser’s “Metaphysies,’”* the 
second subject of this review, is east in 
the traditional mold which, however, 
must not be construed as meaning that 
it is not in every respect abreast of the 
times. Up-to-date it is, and in no small 
degree. Thus, at the outset, its great 
concern is to anchor Ontology firmly in 
existential reality, and to base it four- 
square on experience. A very timely 
feature is the numerous pertinent and 
well-chosen passages from contempo- 
rary philosophers, which either reinforce 
2 point of doctrine or make it stand out 
more clearly by way of contrast with 
the opposing error. These quotations, 
seattered profusely in footnotes 
throughout the volume, are very help- 
ful, and add a special interest to the 
text. The author’s technique serves 
to break down the narrow provincialism 
which too often characterizes the Scho- 
lastie manual and enlarges the horizons 
of the student, enabling him to enter 
into an intelligent discussion of current 
philosophical views. 

Though Scholasticism is a philosophy 
in its own right, its chief purpose is to 
be a preparation for the study of 
Theology. Ontology, especially, repre- 
sents the workshop in which the ma- 
terials are wrought and the precision in- 
struments forged, which are necessary 
for the construction of systematic theol- 
ogy. Theological science continually 
has to fall back on Ontology; for what 
could the theologian do without the 
definitions which the metaphysician 
earefully frames for him. Father Es- 
ser’s manual supplies these definitions 
and elaborates the concepts with which 
the theologian has to work. Besides, 


2 Metaphysica Generalis. In usum_ schol- 
arum. Auctore Gerard Esser, 8.V.D., Editio 
altera et emendata. (Typis Domus Mis- 
sionum ad St. Mariam, Techny, III.). 
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it revises old principles (such as that of 
identity, sufficient reason, causality), 
formulates them more rigorously, limits 
more exactly and proves 
their validity. The author is thoroughly 
alive to the readjustments required in 
this sphere, and which in most cases 
can be effected in the light of the deeper 
insights of St. Thomas, often obscured 
by commentators and interpreters. 
Father Esser’s 
eralis” 


their scope, 


“Metaphysica Gen- 
does not terminate in a study of 
God as far as He is knowable by reason; 
but for this we may not blame him too 
much, for he has given us a separate 
volume on Natural Theology, and there 
is historical justification for 
treatment of Theology. 

The Latin in which the volume is 
written indicates that it is primarily in- 
tended for seminarians, to whom it will 
be of the greatest service. They will 
find in it more than the ordinary text- 


a separate 





book offers. The arrangement of the 
contents facilitates study, and the Latin 
is not too difficult. Evidently the book 
thus far has met with approval, as the 
call for a reprinting testifies. It may 
be noted that for a book, dealing with 
a none-too-popular subject and com- 
posed in Latin, to reach a second edi- 
tion is no mean achievement. 

But, of course, the book may also be 
studied purely for its own philosophical 
interest, irrespective of any bearing on 
Theology. Viewed in this way, it un- 
rolls an impressive panorama of the 
metaphysical speculation of the past 
and, especially, of the present, familiar- 
izing the reader with every shade of 
philosophical thought, and, at the same 
time, providing him with a clue to lead 
him out of the labvrinth of confusion 
which philosophy too often has become. 
The bibliography is extensive, but, while 
suggestive to the scholar, perhaps 
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somewhat bewildering to the student. 

It remains only to wish that these 
scholarly volumes, upholding as they do 
the reality of being, and thus providing 
the only conceivable basis for absolute 
values, may reach many other readers 
than those for whom they have been im- 
mediately designed. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


Bible Study in Medieval Days 


Now in a second edition, revised and 
enlarged, this book was first published 
in 1941.1. The author is a Fellow of St. 
Hilda’s College, Oxford. In chronologi- 
cal order, Miss Smalley describes the 
teaching circles where biblical studies 
flourished (mostly in the schools and 
universities and in the religious Orders) 
from the Carolingian revival in the 8th 
Century to about 1300. During this 
revival, the Greek language was also 
studied and applied to the text of the 
Bible. 

The laity, being largely illiterate in 
those days, listened to Scripture read- 
ing, and some of them managed to un- 
derstand not only the literal meaning, 
but even the mystical sense of the 
Prophets. At best, however, the lay- 
man was getting his ideas secondhand. 

The Bible was the book of professed 
religious. In places where learning was 
looked upon with distrust, its reading 
was merely “holy.” Religious Orders, 
such as the Benedictines, the Victorines 
and the Friars Preachers, produced out- 
standing biblical scholars. During this 
period, therefore, biblical scholarship 
depended to some extent on religious or- 
ganization and discipline. While there 
might be underlying continuity and the 
main element unchanged, there were 


*The Study of the Bible in the Middle 
Ages. By Beryl Smalley (Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York City; 406 pp.). 
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bound to be changes in form and in- 
tellectual fashion. 

A work of this scope condensed into 
one small volume necessarily omits 
much which a student might hope to 
find. The author freely admits to gaps 
in her treatment of the subject: the 
Pauline Epistles and the Apocalypse 
have been omitted, and certain parts of 
the Bible are treated more fully than 
others. However, the subject is dealt 
with historically, and, as a history of 
Bible study in medieval times, it does 
throw some light on the culture of those 
days. 


CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., S.T.M. 


English and Irish Publications 


“We Saw Her” is the title of a new 
book on Lourdes by B. G. Sandhurst, 
the pen name of the author of the widely 
read and discussed “How Heathen is 
Britain?” Here he has collected and 
translated the simple, beautiful, first- 
hand accounts of those who lived in 
Lourdes at the time of the apparitions. 
He lets these witnesses speak for them- 
There are M. Clarens, the 
schoolmaster; Mlle. Estrade, the tax- 
collector’s sister; M. Jacomet, Inspec- 
tor of Police; Fr. Peyramale and Fr. 
Péne, interviewers of Bernadette; Toin- 
ette, the Saint’s sister and Jeanne 
Védére, her cousin. All of them and 
many others speak through these lovely 


selves. 


pages in their own words, which the 
author has so ably translated. The con- 
sequence is that here we have quite a 
unique book on Lourdes, a most valu- 
able addition to the literature on the 
shrine. The publishers, too, have 
proved themselves worthy of the author. 
The lay-out of the book and the excel- 
lence of the illustrations and maps will 
certainly add to the reputation of Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 
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“A Guide to Catholic Teachers” from 
Gill's of Dublin is a practical manual 
by M. T. Marane, M.A., H.Dip.Ed. 
Its value lies principally in how it will 
help the teacher to create that Catholic 
atmosphere which is so indispensable 
in true education. The central theme 
is that the teacher’s job is to see that 
his pupils live and absorb religion, and 
do not merely learn it as a subject. 


Useful reprints, to which it seems ad- 
visable to draw attention, are “The 
Spirit of Catholicism” by Karl Adam 
(Sheed & Ward), and “Poems of St. 
John of the Cross,” translated by Roy 
Campbell (Harvill Press). 


Perhaps students of philosophy would 
like to know that the three volumes of 
“Ethica” by D. Ferroli are available 
in paper covers quite reasonably from 
the Catholic Press, Ranchi, India. 
They are in English and have the 


particular merit of dealing carefully 
with questions concerned with Hindu 
and other Eastern systems. 

In “Out of Nazareth,” Father Neil 
Kevin, the author of the popular “I Re- 
member Maynooth,” has attempted to 
read between the lines of the Gospel 
story and to present it, as if for the first 
time, in a delightful, modern style. 
familiar with the 
author’s previous work will need no 
prompting to obtain this one. The pub- 
lishers are Clonmore and Reynolds. 

Scotsmen everywhere will want to 
read “Glasgow Story,” by that well- 
known Catholic, who taught so many 
of Glasgow’s youth at St. Aloysius’s 
College, Colm Brogan. There are some 
good pictorial aids by Keir, and the 
publishers are Frederick Muller, Ltd. 

Missionary priests will be grateful 
to Father J. de Reeper, of the Mill Hill 
Fathers, for “A Missionary Compan- 
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numerous translations and sales of more than sixty-five thousand copies 
in the original. ‘‘Dom Benedict's books can be warmly recommended 
... Should be welcomed by the growing number of laity who wish to 
integrate the liturgy into their lives.’"— Commonweal. 

2 vols., Vol. I, $7.50; Vol. II, $7.00 


At your bookstore or from 
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15 & 17 So. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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ion,” a concise and up-to-date guide 
and help to the understanding of the 
Apostolic Faculty. Brown and Nolan 
are the publishers. 

“In the Byways of Life,” by Father 
Stephen J. Brown, from the Talbot 
Press, is the sort of book priests often 
like to know about to give or recom- 
mend to the devout laity. It is humbly 
described as “unpretentious essays of 
various subjects to help and comfort 
us on our way through the byways of 
life.” Yet there is, nonetheless, plenty 
of shrewd philosophy in it. 


Francis J. Rrpuey, C.M.S. 


The Liturgy and the Laity 


At the Liturgical Week held in Cleve- 
land! last summer to consider the new 
Easter Vigil decree in all its aspects, 
the case was cited of a Catholic woman 
doctor who wrote her pastor asking if 
the parish might celebrate the Easter 
Vigil. The pastor replied that, while 
the Easter Vigil was a practice in the 
‘arly Church, it was entirely contrary 
to the spirit of the Roman Rite, but 
that he did not know where she could 
have gotten such a strange idea. 

It may seem strange that in liturgical 
matters, particularly those dealing with 
progression and adaption, many mem- 
bers of the laity should be better in- 
formed than a surprisingly large number 
of priests. Perhaps the laity are more 
avid readers of the Catholic press or, 
perhaps, in a spirit of traditionalism, 
inborn in seminary days, the priest 
suspects change. Perhaps, too, an ob- 
servation made by an elderly pastor 
may have application: “In all my years 
in the priesthood,” said this venerable 
gentleman, “I have never met a member 
of the laity who was anti-liturgical. 

The Easter Vigil. Proceedings of National 


Liturgical Week, 1952 (The Liturgical Con- 
ference Inc., Elsberry, Mo.). 
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But the same cannot be said of many of 
my fellow priests who, while not ac- 
tively anti-luturgical, certainly seem 
passively so.” 

During the past few years, the mind 
of the Church, expressed by the words 
and actions of our Holy Father, has 
been to draw the laity into more active 
participation in the liturgical life of 
Mother Chureh. Any number of de- 
crees can be cited in proof up to and 
including the recent decrees on evening 
Mass and the revised Eucharistic fast. 
Of equal importance is the restoration 
of the Easter Vigil service whose liturgy 
amply develops the theme that here is 
a function for laity participation. In 
establishing the ceremony at night, the 
Holy Father had in mind more con- 
venient attendance by the laity. 
Changes in the ceremony itself develop 
the same theme: the Easter fire is to be 
made where the laity can see it; the 
renewal of baptismal vows becomes an 
important and dramatic part of the new 
ceremony. 

A full and beautiful explanation of 
the restored Easter Vigil service is to 
be found in the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Liturgical Week held last sum- 
mer in Cleveland. This was the only 
subject considered at the conferences, 
the entire proceedings of which are now 
published under the title “The Easter 
Vigil. As far as can be determined, this 
is the first book in English to appear 
on the subject, and therefore is “must” 
reading for every priest, a necessary 
addition to the parish library. In this 
volume the history, meaning, and enact- 
ment of this historic and soul-moving 
ceremony are explained in detail. 

There are many outstanding papers 
in this book. The beautiful homilies 
of Bishops Floyd L. Begin and Peter 
W. Bartholome will be read over and 
over. Father Gerald Ellard’s general 
discussion of the Easter Vigil will make 
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the ceremony alive. The doctrinal 
background is amply set forth by Father 
William Morris. A full explanation of 
the Holy See’s 1952 text is given by 
Father John Quinn. Father Alphonse 
Westhoff advises how to prepare for the 
ceremony 
Gregory Smith gives the information 
needed regarding the music. The ac- 
tive participation by the laity is fully 
treated by Fathers Joseph Feeney and 
Alosius Wilmer. The significance of 
the Easter fire is explained in an excel- 
lent paper by Father Benedict Eamann. 
Monsignor Martin B. Hellriegel leads 
us through a step-by-step enactment 
and explanation of ceremony. If, after 
reading these papers, the reader is in- 
spired to learn more, an excellent bibli- 
ography will serve for direction. 
Ordinarily one would expect the read- 
ing of convention proceedings to have 
about as much excitement as the reading 
of a boiler and furnace catalogue. Such 
is not true of Liturgical Week. Here 
is the material for a full course of Len- 
ten sermons, for a long series of practi- 
eal and fruitful meditations, and for 
inspiring reading which will bring one 
closer to the Light of the World. Here 
are the voices of fellow priests, the 
voices of the people who sit before us 
each Sunday and who ery out for a 
closer unity with the earth-shattering 
mystery of our Redemption. Here is 
the fullness of Catholicism, illuminat- 
ing all in its beauty and splendor. 
ALBERT J. Nevins, M.M. 
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The Eight Beatitudes 


By Crement H. Crock 
PRICE $3.25 


iN 


Here is a new book by that very popular author, 





Reverend Clement H. Crock whose other titles 











have proved to be best sellers over the years. 


In this book Father Crock offers a series of discourses on the Beatitudes 
which will enable the priest to talk in the positive —in contrast to the 
frequently criticized custom of negative teaching. 


In a major address at Fordham University on May 12, 
1946 the President of the United States declared : 


“I doubt whether there is in this troubled world today, 
when nations are divided by jealousy and suspicion, a 
single problem that could not be solved if approached in 
the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount.” He referred 
especially to the Eight Beatitudes. 


The Eight Beatitudes are timeless and apply now no less truly than when 
Our Lord first addressed them to the multitudes. Our world today will 
not be entirely without hope if men are mindful of and reflect upon The 
Beatitudes. Such renewal of hope in our hearts is the purpose of this book. 
The Eight Beatitudes are the stepping stones that lead to peace and hap- 
piness, to spiritual perfection and the Crown of eternal glory, through 
practical charity. 


Father Crock writes in a popular vein and this, his 
latest work will also be found to be an excellent 
selection as a book for the laity. 
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JOSEPH F. WAGNER INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, New York 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


VENERABLE JOHN NEUMANN, C.SS.R. By Michael J. Curley, C.SS.R. Foreword 
by Most Rev. A. G. Cicognani, D.D. (Catholic University Press, Washington, 
1952; 547 pages). A scholarly life of the saintly fourth Bishop of Philadelphia 
and his influence upon American Catholicism in the mid-nineteenth century. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES. 
By Sister Helen Sullivan, O.S.B., Ph.D. This book presents an integrated course 
for students on the senior college level. 


COMMENTARY ON THE GospPELs. By Ronald A. Knox (Sheed & Ward, New York, 
1952; 284 pages). Monsignor Knox’s own approach to the various questions that 
confront the commentator on the Gospels in his own, very individual style. 


Tue Ear or Gop. By Patrick J. Peyton, C.8.C. (Doubleday & Co., New York, 
1953; 226 pages). A book on prayer as the language of man to God, highlighted 
with significant incidents from Father Peyton’s own dramatic life. 


THE SacrED Heart AND MoprerN Lire. By Francois Charmot, 8.J. (P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York, 1952; 261 pages). A book about the Sacred Heart that is 
thorough in its theology, and contemporary in its application to today’s apostolate. 


Sea or Giory. By Francis Beauchesne Thornton (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1953; 243 pages). Father Thornton tells the magnificent story of the four chap- 
lains, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, who died together on the U.S.S. Dorchester. 


Or SACRAMENTS AND SacriFice. By Clifford Howell, 8.J. (Liturgical Press, Col- 
legeville, Minn., 1952; 171 pages). Collected essays originally appearing in 
Worship by a famed preacher of “liturgical” missions. 


In Curist. By Dr. William Grossouw. Translated and edited by Martin W. 
Schoenberg, O.8.C. (Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1952; 138 pages). An 
outline of the theology of St. Paul, with the principal themes of the Epistles noted 
and expanded. 


INTRODUCING THE Saints. By Mary E. MeGill (The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind., 
1952; 152 pages). Twenty-six studies of Saints, charmingly told, that first ap- 
peared in Our Sunday Visitor. 


HEAVEN AND Eartu. By Carlo Coccioli (Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York, 1952; 
318 pages). A moving novel about the life of a zealous young priest in war-torn 
Italy. 

We AND THE Hoty Spirir. By Leonce de Grandmaison, S.J. (Fides Publishers, 
Chicago, 1953; 223 pages). Conferences for the laity on spiritual direction in an 
age of Catholie Action. 

Tue Two Voices. By R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. Edited, with a memoir, by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. (Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1952; 274 pages). Sketch 
of Father Steuart’s life and a presentation of much of his forcible teaching. 
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